LEAGUE 
REVIEW 


This Is God's Weald 


This is God’s world; 

My own Great Father's realm, 

The vast, stil deeps of forest wide, 
The boundless ocean's restless tide, 
The banners of broad skies unfurled, 
Belong ta Him and me. 


This is God's world; 

My own Great Father's place; 
His are the hungry, and the cold, 
His are the children, and the old; 
And tn ther needs 7 see His face 
That asks $or sympathy, 


: é This is God's world; 

Tongues in Trees, My Father rubes this plane 

Books in Running Braoks, Of human joys and human ills. 

Sermons tn Stones, His goodness all heart-hunger fills, 

Good in Everything. And all our world-wide search is vain 
—SHAKESPEAR= Until Himself we see. 


—J. J. PRUITT 
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Who were the 
LUTHERAN PIONEERS 


The brave Lutherans who cut a path of religious 
liberty through the wilderness that America once 
was—these were the Lutheran pioneers. 


Read About Them $n 


Lutheran Landmarks and Pioneers in America 
By William J. Finck, D.D. . 


Presenting places cnd persons figuring in early 
American Lutheran history 


NOW ONLY $1.00 


Lutheran Makers of America 


By Ira Oliver Nothstein, D.D. 


Brief sketches of sixty-eight notable Lutherans 
of the colonial period 


~ NOW ONLY 75 CENTS 


The Lutheran Church in American History 


By Atdel Ross Wentz, Ph.D., D.D. 


The Lutheran Church in America as influenced 
by its environment 


PRICE, $2.00 


Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg 


By William K. Frick, D.D. 


The life story of Muhlenberg, “‘The Patriarch 
of the Lutheran Church in Ametica”’ 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


An Eagle of the Wilderness 


By Margaret R. Seebach 


Another Muhlenberg biography in interesting 
narrative form 


PRICE, $1.00 


Paths in The Wilderness 


A story of Lutheran Pioneers in Georgia 


NOW ONLY 75 CENTS 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 
Chicago Columbia, S. C. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
Pittsburgh 


Summer has arrived—The time when the lure of the great 
open spaces reminds church members that 


“Fair are the meadows 
Fair are the woodlands” 


But sometimes seem to make them oblivious of the fact that 


“Jesus is fairer, 
Jesus is purer” 


At this season when all nature shouts the praise of God, we can also with - 
some slight planning, and at a cost of very little inconvenience, plan our church | 
attendance so as also to offer our praise to Gcd. 
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Cll Set For The Luther League C (limeticn 


CONVENTION 


Kitchener- Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 
JULY 3-7, 1941 


Final Check-wp 


Register 
Procure Registration and Credential Blanks from— 
The Luther League of America, 
405 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


All persons residing in the United States will 
send their registration cards and fees to The Luther 
League of America, 405 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


All persons residing in Canada will send their 
tegistcation cards and fees to the Canada Convention 
Committee, Mrs. Marguerite Spencer, 34 Dekay 
Street, Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. 


Arrange Housing or Hotel Accommodations 

All inquiries and reservations concerning Housing should 
be directed to Miss Florence Weicker, 281 Welling- 
ton Street, Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. 


All reservations for Hotel accommodations are to be 
made direct to the hotels. 


Entering and Leaving Canada 


There will be no difficulty in crossing the border 
into Canada or back into the United States if you fol- 
low the instructions of the Department of Justice, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service of the United States 
Government, which are as follows: 


“No travel documents are necessary for Ameri- 
can citizens returning to the United States from 
Canada. Of course, it will be necessary for your 


The theme of many poems and songs, the 
Maple Leaf has reigned as the National Emblem 
of some Canadians as early as 1805. In that year 
it was referred to in the “Quebec Gazette” as the 
emblem of the French Canadians, as distinct from 
the thistle, which was regarded as the emblem of 
the Scottish Canadians. 


In an official sense the Maple Leaf became the 
national emblem of Canada at the time of Con- 
federation in 1867, when it was incorporated in the 
armorial bearings of the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. ; 


The finest of Canadian forest trees, the rock 
or sugar maple, rises seventy feet without branch, 
and spreads its leaves to the sunlight one hundred 
and twenty-feet above its base. Its rapid growth 
makes it a favorite shade tree. 
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members to establish the fact that they are citizens 
of the United States. For this purpose a birth cer- 
tificate is perhaps the best evidence, but it is not 
necessary. Any other evidence such as, for example, 
letters from postmasters, mayors, burgesses, promi- 
nent citizens, etc., should suffice.” 


We have also the word of the Dominion Minister 
of Immigration and Council that everything will be done 
to facilitate matters in entering or leaving Canada. 


Post Convention Tour 
For information regarding the Post Convention 
Tour write to: Mr. John H. Lauman, Chairman, Con- 
vention Committee, 21 Fisher St., Kitchener, Ontario. 


Enroute to the Convention 


Those delegates and visitors who are intending to 
go through Niagara Falls and then to Kitchener, and 
who are planning to arrive sometime during the day on 
July 2nd and desire information regarding hotel reserva- 
tions or sight-seeing while in Niagara Falls, should get 
in touch with Mr. Harold Kattman, 2926 Weston Ave- 
nue, Niagara Falls, New York. Mr. Kattman will be 
glad to send you whatever information you desire re- 
garding your stay in Niagara Falls. 

Those delegates and visitors who are intending to go 
through Detroit to Windsor, Canada, thence to Kitch- 
ener, and who desire to be entertained while in Detroit, 
are.invited to write to Mr. Edward Wiggert, 3388 Ben- 
son Street, Detroit, Michigan. The Detroit Luther 
Leaguers will be glad to meet you and your party if you 
will give them the time of your arrival, and the place. 


THE MAPLE LEAF 


MILDRED GARTELMANN, Chairman The Sustaining Membership Committee 


The foliage of the maple is deep green in sum- 
mer, the upper part of the leaf being a glossy dark 
green and underneath a paler green. It has five 
main lobes in its leaf formation. 


Like all other leaves, the five-lobed maple leaf 
breathes in life-giving oxygen, supplying the tree 
with this vital element. The Sustaining Member- 
ship Fund of The Luther League of America, like 
the Maple, is a five-lobed life-breathing leaf to the 
budget of The Luther League of America. Its lobes 
are the Contributing, Loyalty, Alumni, Gift and 
Memorial Memberships. 


Won't you help supply the life-giving oxygen 
by sending in one of these memberships at once? 
Send your oxygen supply to The Luther League 
of America, 405 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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LIFE SERVICE 


The Luther League of the Synod of Virginia cooperation in 
the promotion of the program of Life Service 


ET’S begin with the constitution of The Luther 
League of America and study the Life Service 
Department. The constitution points out the 
duty and work of this department in the words, 

“By directing the thought of the young people to the 
service of the Church, both as a vocation and as an 
avocation. It shall be the duty of the Life Service Sec- 
retary to secure from the ranks of the Luther League 
of America recruits for Life Service in the various de- 
partments of the Church at home and abroad.” Into 
the constitution of the Luther League of the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia a similar purpose is expressed, “The 
Life Service Department, headed by the Life Service 
Secretary, shall direct the thoughts of the youth to the 
service of the Church, both as a vocation and as an avo- 
cation, and encourages recognition of the stewardship 
of life.” 

The three departments have always been a part of 
Virginia Synod’s program. This is not true of the con- 
stitution of the Luther League of America. Because of 
its non-synodical form at its birth, the Luther League 
of America was obliged to confine its program merely 
to the inspirational and educational features. The Edu- 
cational Department, therefore, dates from 1895. In 1906 
the Junior Department was introduced, and in 1920 the 
Intermediate Department. With the adoption of the 
Luther League of America by the United Lutheran 
Church in America, definite goals and objectives became 
possible, and as a consequence, the Missionary and Life 
Service Departments were introduced in 1918. 

An official pamphlet entitled “The Luther League” 
describes Life Service as ‘‘Giving youth an opportunity 
to realize their desire to render some distinctive serv- 
ice to the Church, and directing the thought of the 
young people to the service of the Church, both as a 
yocation and as an avocation.” The program gives en- 
couragement to young people to participate in all the 
‘activities of the local congregation, contributing to its 
support and by assisting in helping the congregation to 
meet its apportionment and other various obligations to 
the Church at large. 
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The following statements are quoted from the of- 
ficial literature of the Luther League of America: “The 
Church that keeps youth busy is the Church that keeps 
youth.” “Youth seeks a place to invest its talent after 
its own plans and under its own leadership.” “The Lu- 
ther League is an expression of the desire of the young 
people of the Church to develop their spiritual lives, in- 
crease their efficiency and render effective service in ex- 
tending the Kingdom of God in the world.” . . . “Hun- 
dreds of leaders in the Church today point with pride 
to the excellent preparation and training they received 
in the Luther League to assume leadership in and ren- 
der service to the Church” ... “The Luther League 
offers an ideal medium for the instruction of Church 
youth and an ideal outlet in the living use of life.” ... 
“It gives youth a large measure of self-determination 
in a program, and a wide opportunity for self-expression 
in service.” “Youth seeks an organization of its 
own wherein to develop individual initiative.” 

In every Luther League constitution will be found 
certain Life Service aims and goals. 

(1) To create an appreciation of the value of life. 

(2) To direct the thoughts of Luther Leaguers to 
the worth of a God-planned life. 

(3) To encourage Luther Leaguers to plan their 
lives carefully, taking into consideration God’s plan and 
man’s need. 

(4) To inspire those who have the proper talents 
to enter the ministry, the diaconate, mission field, parish 
work or some other kind of full-time Christian work. 

(5) To give vocational and avocational guidance. 

(6) To stir up in our young people the desire to 
serve the Master in their leisure time in whatever ca- 
pacity it is possible. 

Goals and Suggestions to Carry Them Out: 


A Life Service Secretary in every Luther League. 
You may say this is easy. But do you have the best 
Leaguer for this office! The appointment should be 
prayerfully considered. There is more to do in this 
office than to conduct one special service on Life Serv- 
ice Day. 

Secure and use pamphlets and other material put 
out by the Luther League of America and other Boards 
of the Church. A newly appointed secretary should 
study the sources of materials, obtain and study the 
material, and build for himself a handbook of Life Serv- 
ice Material. The promotion of the goals of Life Serv- 
ice is easier when once the knowledge is gained. 

Promote a Life Service program, presenting the 
cause of the ministry, diaconate and mission field. These 
are the definite fields of full-time Christian service. Some- 
time during each year at least one of these causes should 
be presented. A missionary on furlough or one in the 
home mission field, a deaconess and a minister can so 
well present this important field of service. Life Service 
Secretary, you might be the instrument to inspire your 
proper talented Leaguer to enter the ministry, the dia- 
conate, or the mission field——Virginia Lutheran. 
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You... 


and Kitchener-Waterloo Publicity 


A happy feature of the Kitchener-Waterloo Con- 
vention planning which has not had much publicity is 
the plan of co-operation between the Luther League 
and the Committee on Publicity of the United Lutheran 
Church. This plan has two parts. The ULCA Com- 
mittee assigns its secretary to represent the Committee 
in the publicity program, with particular instructions 
from Doctor W. H. Greever, Chairman, to cover wire 
services and general newspaper releases. 


You—The Leaguers 

But the purpose of this article is to stress the other 
side, the place that you in the Luther League must fill 
if we put a good publicity program ‘‘over the top.” We 
haven't much money to spend; instead of spending 
“oodles” of money we call for volunteer assistance. This 
is how it will be done. 

General release material will be sent to State and 
District officers, Presidents and Publicity Secretaries, 
who will be requested to enlist their own publicity set-up 
as the relay. Thus we supplement, not duplicate, the 
League’s own publicity equipment. 

The official staff of the Luther League of America 
and the convention speakers join the local Leaguers in 
volunteer service, putting their natural modesty to one 
side and speaking out, telling about themselves, about 
the features of this grand international rally of Lutheran 
Youth, about the loyalties we hold dear both to Church 
and State. 

We call on the individual Leaguers to follow their 
leaders, each in his own community, each to her own 
newspaper editor, each society to its local radio station. 
Expense prohibits mailing material down to each local 
group, but The Luther League Review is packed full of 
material, and we hope to send special information to 
your State and District publicity secretaries. 


Empire Loyalties 

From the Canadian hosts will come stirring facts 
touching Empire Loyalties. Chairman Norman Berner 
draws from a wealth of material in that field. To Ca- 
nadian Youth we from “The States” have privilege 
of shoulder to shoulder encouragement for their heart- 
ening. Were we to suggest a publicity slogan it would 
be “Loyalty.” We ask facts, pertinent and pointed facts, 
facts bearing upon the international importance of our 
convention, the issues to be touched, the resolves to be 
made, the ideals to be lifted high. 

Out of this there will come news, news for United 
Press, Associated Press, International News Service, 
news to pass on to Mr. Osborne Hauge, head of the 
National Lutheran Council’s News Bureau, news Pastor 
C. K. Fegley will pass on to the heads of the wire serv- 
ices, news that Doctor Greever and Pastor Alford Naus 
in their activities as members of the ULCA Publicity 
Committee will find useful. 


What to Do 
This article is scheduled to reach you a few days 
before the convention opens. Pick up the newspaper 
you read. Go to the office and talk to the editor about 
news of the Waterloo-Kitchener Convention. Give the 
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editor all the facts you can. Should you be unable to 
visit him, write to him, or telephone. If you have a 
favorite radio station, get word to it and ask for news 
reports. If you have helpful information, send it on, 
even though it be near the convention opening. It is 
real news that delegations of young people from the 
United States will celebrate their Fourth of July under 
the flag of the British Empire! Back up an item like 
that with facts, facts on loyalties, facts from your own 
society, facts the people should be told. 

We anticipate great things at Kitchener. 

Should you wish to send information direct to the 
representative of the ULCA Publicity Committee prior 
to the convention, write to the address below; during 


the convention to the Walper House, Kitchener. 
-—Rev. L. W. Rupp, Secretary ULCA Publicity Committee, 
Prospect, Butler County, Pennsylvania. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The Luther Leaguers and friends in the metropolitan 
New York, northern New Jersey, Philadelphia, Allentown, 
Reading and Bethlehem territories will go to Kitchener by 
way of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. If we have a sufficient 
number of passengers (150) the Lehigh Valley will give us 
a special train out of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. If not, we 
will have special cars as needed on the regular train. We plan 
leaving Philadelphia at 7:10 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
and New York (Pennsylvania Railroad) at 7:05 P: M., 
Eastern Standard Time, on July 2nd, arriving at Niagara 
Falls in the early morning of July 3rd. If we have 100 pas- 
sengers out of Niagara Falls for Kitchener, the Canadian 
National will give us a special train leaving about 12:30 
noon. In case we do not have this number, the people going 
on the train out of New York and Philadelphia will continue 
to Hamilton from whence we will go to Kitchener by bus. 


Persons leaving from Central New York state territory 
should go by way _of the New York Central to Niagara 
Falls. Those from Harrisburg, Williamsport, Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania; Hagerstown, Maryland and Shenandoah Valley, Vir- 
ginia, territories should go by way ot the Pennsylvania Raii- 
road to Niagara Falls. 


Folks in the Pittsburgh area should go by connecting lines 
through Buffalo to Niagara Falls. The round trip coach 
fare from Pittsburgh to Kitchener is $15.55. 


The inquiries relative to transportation to date have not 
been sufficient to say at this time that we are sure of a spe- 
cial train. The Chairman of Transportation will appreciate 
it greatly if ail persons going by train from these territories 
will advise as soon as possible so that we may make the 
necessary arrangements with the railroad companies. 


, The one-way coach fare from Philadelphia to Kitchener 
is $11.65; round trip coach fare, $19.25; from New York, 
one way coach, $11.45; round trip coach, $19.00. Leaguers 
and friends who are taking the post-convention trip will find 
it impossible to buy a round trip ticket inasmuch as the trip 
terminates at Ottawa. The transportation peopie have given 
us the rate of $12.95 from Ottawa to Philadelphia by way of 
the Canadian ational through Montreal. ‘the reason for 
these two rates is because of the break between Kitchener 
and Ottawa and due to certain regulations round-trip tickets 
cannot be sold. 


People living in the Chicago and western territories 
should make connections’ from their various homes so that 
they may leave Chicago on the evening of July 2nd, at 8:00 

. M., going to Kitchener by way of Detroit. There will 
be no special train out of Chicago. The Canadian National 
Railroad stated that they will furnish through coaches from 
Chicago to Kitchener which will eliminate any change at 
London or Stratford. We suggest that when you purchase 
your tickets that you inform the ticket agent that you are 
going to the Luther League Convention so that the repre- 
sentatives may make arrangements for sufficient space for 
our group. 

_ Those who leave from the Southeastern sections of the 
United States should make connections from their homes by 
way of the several roads in order to reach Philadelphia in 
time to leave on the evening of July 2nd at 7:10 Eastern 
Standard Time. There are several good trains leaving from 
various points in the South which arrive in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the morning of July 2nd or early afternoon which will 
afford the Luther Leaguers an opportunity to tour Phila- 
delphia. People from northern and central Ohio who can 
make rail connections to Detroit should use that route to 
Kitchener. We would suggest folks from southern Connecti- 
cut to use the New York City gateway via the Lehigh Valley. 


_. Pleasg notify_us at once if you are planning to travel 
with the Luther Leaguers on the Lehigh Vanley = indicated 
in the first part of this article. 

WILLIAM H. PATRICK, Jr., Chai 
405 Muhlenberg Building Set rea a 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Invitations 
These should be as suggestive of a campfire as it 
is possible to make them, or suggestive of camping. 
A plain 3x5 correspondence card would be excellent to 
write the invitations on, and then draw a campfire, or 
perhaps a bit of Indian design in one corner. 


Refreshments 

Of course, for a social of this sort, frankfurters, 
hamburgers and marshmallows are the proper refresh- 
ments. Coffee or hot chocolate may be brought in ther- 
mos jugs or a fruit punch might be preferred. 

This meeting should, of course, be planned for the 
outdoors, however, if the weather will not permit, an 
indoor meeting can be arranged. A “make-believe” fire 
will have to be built, and the refreshments will have to 
be prepared on the stove, but a good time can still be 
enjoyed. 

Council Call 

This is an important part of “Council” and much 
emphasis should be given it. Naturally the more 
“woodsy” it sounds, the better. Drums should be used, 
in a slow monotonous way. If someone has an old 
“hunter’s horn” or other deep sounding horn, it could 
be used to advantage. Emphasis should be laid on the 
fact that this should be done with deep solemnity since 
it is an important part of the Council Fire. Emphasis 
should also be laid on the fact that entrance to the 
“Council Ring” should be a matter of importance. Never, 
should anyone cut across the “ring” but always walk all 
the way around. Entrance should only be made upon 
recognition of the Chief. 


Silence 
At any Council Fire, silence is an essential part of 
the proceedings. It should be a well organized affair, 
at least until after the lighting of the “fire.” The Chief 
should open the “council” with a formal sentence, which 
he may arrange to suit himself. The effect of such 
“silence” and “solemnity” will be very exciting. 


Lighting the Fire 

This is where the greatest solemnity is observed. 
No one should speak during this important part of the 
meeting, or social. If possible the fire should be lit by 
the friction method. However, if this is not possible, 
matches will work quite all right. It is important 
have the fire well arranged, and there are many ways 
this may be done. Any of the group who are Boy or 
Girl Scouts, or who have worked with groups in the 
out of doors wili be able to assist in the laying of the 
campfire. The real “Council Fire,” is built log-cabin 
fashion with the center filled with easily inflammable 
material, and burns for a long time. If built pyramid 
fashion, that is placing the logs closer together at the 
top, it will be more effective. 
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COUNCIL F: 


ESTHER BACHOFER and CONNIE STRANDWITZ 


Greetings From the Chief 
This should not be a “speech” but here is an oppor- 
tunity for the “chief” to bring out the points of the 
program that are to be presented. It would be well to 
explain the significance of the “Council Fire,” or other 
interesting points about the “council.” 


Singing 

Singing is an important part of the “Council Fire” 
and care should be laid to select the right type of songs. 
Singing of popular numbers might spoil the desired 
effect. Songs of the Old South will always be good, 
and since they are known to old and young alike, would 
be a good choice for this part of the program. The idea 
is to keep the atmosphere of the outdoors, rather than 
that of the everyday life, as suggested by the radio, or 
movies. 

Games 

At this point many games may be introduced. These 
should be left to the program committee to arrange. It 
is fun to make these in the form of challenges, and many 
of the games played often at other socials, may be 
adapted to be used here. The members, in speaking to 
the Chief, should at all times address him as such. In 
starting the games, it might be suggested that some- 
one challenge another to a hand wrestle. Someone should 
rise and say, O Chief, I challenge, so and so, to a hand 
wrestle. The person challenged then should rise and 
say, I accept the challenge, O Chief, etc., as each game 
is introduced. Games selected should be short, in order 
that all may at some time, participate. It might also 
be well to include some of the guessing games, such as 
Who Am I?, or others that would require few proper- 
ties, yet prove amusing. These games, however, should 
be well planned before the social begins, and should not 
be let go, until the time of the ‘‘fire.” 


Nature Reports 

At this point, ask each of the persons present to 
present very briefly, a report on some bit of nature 
that had been observed some time during the day. The 
report should not consist of more than two or three 
sentences, but should be authentic. For instance, some- 
one may report, O Chief, I saw a bird carrying straw 
to a nest she was building, today, or O Chief, I came 
upon the most unusual tree today. I don’t know what 
it was but it had a very unusual shaped leaf. (Here an 
explanation might be given of the leaf, and perhaps 
others in the group would know the identity.) If the 
Chief desires, he may comment briefly on each of the 
remarks or not, as he pleases. 


Stunts 
At this point, it would be well to have stunts per- 
formed from some of the stunt songs, silly songs, or 
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motion songs that are so well known. Here the solem- 
nity of the “fire” is forgotten, and the ridiculous is intro- 
duced. Of course, care should be taken to keep away 
from the vulgar, coarse song, that sometimes is found in 
this group. It is also possible to work into this, the 
dramatization of ballads, playlets, or themes, suggested 
by the committee. In so doing, costumes should be im- 
provised, with the properties available at the ‘‘fire,” such 
as coats turned inside out, and draped for capes, or 
skirts, or any other such ideas as may arise in the minds 
of those performing. It has many possibilities. If a 
plavlet is used, it might be well to have this arranged 
before the time of the campfire and make it something 
very interesting. It may be of a funny or serious na- 
ture, but should be well done. Perhaps someone in the 
group is an excellent story teller, and a good story 
might be introduced at this time. 


Closing 
Here again, music may be injected, keeping in mind 
the same thoughts as before that old songs, familiar to 
all, will be the most effective. Negro spirituals, with a 
bit of explanation about the origin of them, would cer- 
tainly be well received. 


During the singing of these songs, or immediately 
after, would be the time to start preparing the refresh- 
ments. After everyone has finished, it might be well to 
close with the singing of a campfire song, or a song of 
parting, which might even be one of the hymns so well 
known to all such as “Now the Day Is Over,” “Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds,” “Lord Dismiss Us With Thy 
Blessing,” or any other that might be suggested. 


Before leaving the campfire, BE SURE THAT THE FIRE 
IS COMPLETELY OUT. This should be a responsibility assumed 
by some member of the group, and extreme care should be taken 
to see that this is done. 


Member of the Executive Committee of Luther 


League of America called into Active 


Service in the U. S. Army 


Mr. Robert Ray Inslee, of Glendale, California, 
Second Vice-President of The Luther League of 
America, was called by the United States Govern- 
ment into the regular service of the United States 
Army as First Lieutenant, and is stationed at the 
Ordnance School, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland. 


: Lieutenant Inslee is a licened architect and 
was an instructor in the Glendale Junior College. 
Lt. Inslee is a member of First Lutheran Church 
at Glendale, and was elected Second Vice-President 
of The Luther League of America at the conven- 
tion in Long Beach in 1939. 


We extend to “Lieutenant Bob” our 
best wishes 
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The Rev. Dr. Paul Scherer, one of America’s great 
preachers, returned to the air on Sunday, June 1, for a 
four month series of weekly sermons over the WJZ 
blue network of the National Broadcasting Company. 

About 80 independent stations will carry this pro- 
gram, called Sunday Vespers, from 4 to 4:30 P. M., East- 
ern Daylight Saving Time. It is sponsored by the Lay- 
men’s Radio Committee of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. This is the ninth consecutive year that Dr. 
Scherer, pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church in 
New York City, has preached this summer series of 
sermons. 

Dr. Scherer was educated at the College of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and at the Philadelphia Lutheran 
Theological Seminary. He has lectured and preached 
at many of the major educational institutions in this 
country and several have awarded him honorary degrees. 


He has also preached two series of sermons in Eng- 
land, and he was the Lutheran Day preacher at the 
Chicago Century of Progress exposition in 1933. Dr. 
Scherer is a frequent contributor to religious journals, 
the author of an English translation of Ulrich Von Hut- 
ten’s “Vadiscus,” and two volumes of sermons. 

The National Broadcasting Company reports that 
the Sunday. Vespers’ services last summer brought a 
response of 26,500 pieces of mail. 


Funds for the presentation of these programs are 
provided through voluntary contributions to the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Radio Committee, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN STATESMANSHIP 


By THE HONORABLE CLYDE R. HOEY 
Governor, State of North Carolina 

The opportunity for Christian Service abounds every- 
where. That is one of the striking things about our 
Christian religion, it is not limited to any group or class 
nor to any race nor nationality. Therefore the oppor- 
tunity for Christian Service in statesmanship is manifest. 
It should be a very large service. 


Any position of leadership increases the sphere of 
influence and therefore offers the greater opportunity 
for helpful service of any kind. Naturally those who are 
serving the country in the field of statesmanship have 
an unusual responsibility and are charged with the high 
duty of offering the best possible leadership for the 
people. 


In normal times the benefit of Christian Service to 
any people is of incalculable value. In periods of stress 
and crisis it is indispensable. The whole world needs 
the challenging message of Christianity and the states- 
man can supplement tremendously the efforts of the 
minister in utilizing the gospel message and giving con- 
crete expression in practical service. 
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SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S TOPICS 
Senior Jopics For July and August 


July 6, 1941 
Fourth Sunday After Trinity 


RESPONSIBILITIES AS CHRISTIAN YOUTH 
Matthew 22:15-21 
William H. Keyser, III, Philadelphia, Pa. 


As young Christians we have responsibilities which 
are tremendous. Ours isn’t too easy a path; but rather 
one which will, once begun, strengthen us daily, weekly, 
yearly. Our main responsibility is to Christ; to be like 
Christ, to live like Him. 


Always Responsible to Someone 

As children we have always been responsible to 
someone. First, it probably was our mother and father. 
Never should we forget the commandment, “Honor thy 
father and mother that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” What a 
beautiful thought! Let’s never forget it no matter how 
old*we may grow. Did we live up to the responsibility? 
If so, did it pay dividends? The answer is yes because 
what could be more worth while than the love of a 
mother or father for his child? Probably the next re- 
sponsibility which we ran across was in our school 
life. To our teachers and coaches in athletics we owed 
certain shares of our time and talent. Did we as ado- 
lescents realize our responsibilities? If so, did they 
pay dividends? The answer again is yes because every- 
one realizes the value of an education today and the 
disciplinic value which sports has on our character more 
than makes up for the few physical bruises. 

There are responsibilities which arise toward our 
friends, our sweethearts, and acquaintances of various 
types—again each of these is well worth the while. 
We may laugh at hero worshippers but they are not to 
be denied—they exist and they serve a purpose. There- 
fore you heroes—and probably all of us are heroes to 
someone, somehow—let’s not be cynical; don’t fail to 
“come through”; don’t let your admirers “down,” don’t 
strike out with the bases loaded; don’t fumble the ball. 


An Inscription Worth Following 
Speaking of heroes always brings to mind a memo- 

rial tablet in the chapel at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity in Lexington, Virginia. It is in memory of a 
Washington and Lee student who was killed in the 
First World War. I feel sure that no one would be 
anything but proud of such a tablet, the inscription of 
which follows: 

Proficient Athlete 

Successful Student 

Genial Friend 

Natural Gentleman 

Sincere Happy Christian 


I believe we can all take that brief outlined eulogy 
to heart and consider it something to aim at—our goal, 
not for just an hour, not for just a day, not for just a 
year, but always. Closer analysis may prove interesting. 

To be a proficient athlete one must be able to 
coordinate mind with muscle or brawn. One must keep 
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in training for the knocks of future contests. A success- 
ful student is all that that terminology implies, good 
use of all mental facilities, concentration, effort to suc- 
ceed yet not at the expense of the more human side 
of the individual. A genial friend, a true friend to all, 
one who knows many on a very familiar basis yet re- 
members always that he is a gentleman, is one to be 
admired. The word natural added on to gentleman is 
unusual to say the least. We often hear of people 
trying to be a gentleman or learning to be a gentle- 
man but a natural gentleman is a rare specimen. A sin- 
cere, happy Christian—there is the definite climax, last 
but far from least; the coordination of body and soul, 
brain and brawn, man and Christ. We Christians too 
often take our religion as matter of fact—we’re blase. 
We should never forget what God did for us. He sent 
His only Son into this world to die for us that we 
might have everlasting life (or the opportunity of ever- 
lasting life if we accept Christ.) Why then, shouldn’t 
we Christians be happy? Let’s change our attitudes. 
Let’s not always in our prayers say, “I pray Thee, Lord, 
for this and that,’ but rather “I thank Thee, Lord, for 
all the wonderful gifts.” It’s so easy and yet God ap- 
preciates it so much—that little word of thanks. 


Responsible For Others 

We are responsible not only for ourselves but for 
others. Therefore, in picking a marriage partner we 
should always sincerely consider the situation, realizing 
the responsibility which will be ours if the union be 
blessed by any children. This great task is no easy one 
—‘“to raise them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” 


In considering these responsibilities I always like to 
think of the poem, “If,’ by Rudyard Kipling. There 
are certain passages that very ably bring out the de- 
sired qualities in a person. “If you can keep your head 
when all about you are losing theirs and blaming it on 
you.” Think over that statement and its application to 
the hustle of this mad world. “If you can meet with 
triumph and disaster and treat those two imposters 
just the same.’ How many can do that? Who doesn’t 
feel like quitting when disaster strikes? Whose head 
doesn’t swell when triumph isehis? But best of all of 
this poem—the last four lines: 


“If you can fill the unforgiving minutes 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you'll be a man, my son!” 


Comment is unnecessary, in fact, superfluous, 

Let us remember always to try to live “of Christ, 
by Christ, for Christ”’—that is our main responsibility 
as Christian youth. In so doing I shall consider that I 
have succeeded if, when I die people can say about me 
what is said of that Washington and Lee student: Pro- 
ficient athlete; Successful student; Genial friend; Natural 
gentleman; Sincere happy Christian. 
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July 13, 1941 
Fifth Sunday After Trinity 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER—THE NARROW WAY 


: Matthew 7:13-14 
Rev. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Philadelphia, Penna, 


The thrill of life is in reaching for the things that 
are above. The ability to wrestle with the great intel- 
lectual problems brings more joy than the ability to 
wrestle with a physical giant. We need to be reminded 
that the things that are above usually cost much less 
than the things that are below. 


Paul tells the Colossians that they should “seek 
the things that are above. Set your minds on the things 
that are above, not on the things that are upon the 
earth.” There is seed here for a definition of Christianity 
and the character represented. Christianity is not being 
pious, not going to church, not reciting Scripture, not 
praying to be seen of men. These are, to be sure, aids. 


But most important in Christianity is to have a 
purpose. He who is whole-heartedly determined to find 
a larger life for himself and for others in the name of 
Christ is truly Christian. A lawyer recently despaired 
of the understanding of most Christians, their easy ac- 
ceptance of easy duties, saying, “‘Let men once learn 
that Christianity is a man’s job to be worked at and 
suffered over, then Christianity will be more influential 
and strong and men who practice it will be stronger. 
In this new purpose there will be new motives and new 
energies. If this new purpose is to be had with its new 
motives and energies, some things in life must be taken 
away. If these evils are taken away their place is taken 
by new and strengthening qualities: kindness, meekness, 
lowliness, long suffering, forgiveness and above all, love. 
Then will we be able to maintain our Christian character 
and find the peace of Christ in our hearts. 


The Scripture Text 

As we examine the Scripture text we get rather a 
mournful view, not only of human life, but of the way 
we come to obtain a high quality of Christian character. 
This view would be the wrong one to take, as we exam- 
ine the passages we find more light in it than really 
seems to flash upon the eye at first look. 

There is nothing really novel or unintelligible in 
this principle that to attain unto a Christian character 
we must travel the narrow way. That is the principle 
of the common walks and ranges of life. 

It is the principle applied in school, home, market 
place and everywhere in fact. 


Narrow Way to Professions 

What profession do you want to enter? Music, you 
say? Narrow is the way. You have to study day and 
night. Criticizing, being criticized, rehearsing, going over 
the music again and again. 

Where is there a musician that is completely satis- 
fied with his attainments? Only the amateur is easily 
satished with himself, 


' Straight is the gate and narrow the way to the 
kingdom of art, the mystery of color. Is it easy? At 
first the artist is rather pleased, then after a few paint- 
ings are completed, he feels like tearing up his paintings. 
No one can jump into eminence all at once. So char- 
acter must be a growth, long continued and patiently 
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cultivated. We must straighten the gate and narrow the 
road to the kingdom of true Christian character. 


Do you want to be a person to be consulted in dif- 
ficulties, to whom people come in hours of deep and per- 
plexing thought, to whom they state their cases and 
for whose opinion they shall anxiously wait? Influence 
comes out of time. This person had to work for this 
position, pay for it, climb his way to it, one round of 
the ladder at a time. 

Narrow is the way that led to supreme influence. 


These illustrations show to us that narrow is the 
way to achievement and likewise to the attainment of 
Christian character. 


Help Those Who Strive 

When the young Christian slips and falls do not 
mock him. Some of us never got wrong socially. Christ 
says, “Thou proud Pharisee, Thou whited sepulchre.” 
Let us be careful lest we wound others who are endeay- 
oring to travel the narrow way to Christian character. 
We do not defend the vices, but we do sympathize with 
the weakness of some young people and we should help 
them to attain the true Christian character. 


The Young Man and Christ 

A young man came and said to Christ, I would like 
to enter in at the gate. Jesus said, “Why not? Thou 
knowest the commandments.” Said the young man, “All 
these have I kept from my youth up.” Jesus Christ clos- 
ing His eyes that He might see the better said, “There 
is an eleventh commandment, sell all that you have and 
give it unto the poor and come and follow me.” And the 
young man went away sorrowful because he had great 
possessions. He thought the gate was surely broad 
enough to admit him and all his possessions and Christ 
said you cannot get through, there is room only for 
your soul, and not for these perishable holdings that are 
of no use on the other side. 


What Is Our Answer? 

Have we denied ourselves? Have we taken up 
the cross? What do we owe to Christianity? We have 
received, what have we given in exchange? Let us not 
give up our striving to attain the true Christian char- 
acter. Seek, persevere—in due season we shall reap if 
we faint not. 


The discouragements are innumerable but the prom- 
ises are many and large. Christ gives us grace. Try 
again. Exercise hope, for when we fear we go down in 
volume and quality of our being. Hope is the guarantee 
of the fulfillment of a true Christian character. Let us 
pay the price. May we show forth more consistently 
by the things we do and say that the word of Christ 
doth dwell in us. 


July 20, 1941 
Sixth Sunday After Trinity 
WHAT CAUSES RACE PREJUDICE? 


Colossians 3:11 
Mrs. Charles A, Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In spite of the fact that we are considered a Chris- 
tian Nation, race prejudice does exist in our land as 
well as in most countries of the world. Let us list some 
of the causes of race prejudice as: nationality, religion, 
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training or education, color, culture and condition (wealth 
or poverty). 
Nationality 

Our Scripture lesson for this topic tells us that the 
Jews divided all men into Jews and Gentiles, the Greeks 
called all but themselves barbarians. Today we say 
We are Americans,” “He is a Japanese,” or “A Ger- 
man,” or “A Chinese.” And because he or she may 
be something else we withhold our sympathies, and do 
not show a Christlike spirit to them. We forget that 
we are all children of God. 

In New York City on Morningside Heights is a 
building known as “International House.” There one 
may dine or live with men and women of more than 
forty nationalities. Here you may discuss Omar Khay- 
yam with a Persian, Lao Tze with a Chinaman or 
Ghandi with a Hindu. It seems to be a refuge from 
the furious racial prejudices of the every day world. 
Does it bring social disaster? No, it is an effort to 
face the question of race prejudice by understanding 
the other party and, through such understanding, work 
out a new relationship. 

Religion 
_ Nothing makes deeper and more bitter antagonism 
than difference in religious forms. We label some 
“Catholic,” others “Protestant,” and still others “Jews” 
or “Mohammedans.” That boy or girl whose religious 
belief differs from yours, believes in that religion and 
loves that faith as much as you believe in and love 
yours. Don’t sneer at another’s religious beliefs or 
practices if you don’t want them to sneer at yours. Paul 
when he was known as Saul, thought he was helping 
his country and his religion when he persecuted and 
imprisoned the Christians. The Catholic church im- 
prisoned Martin Luther, because he broke away from 
that church, in order to follow the belief that “the just 
shall live by faith’; and Huss was burned at the stake 
for his religious belief. Today Martin Niemoller is im- 
prisoned for his faith. Let us be tolerant of those of 
other faiths, showing always the love of Christ to all. 

Education 

Why is it that many people with education look 
with arrogance upon those who are not so fortunate. 
There are other things that make up for the lack of 
an education, even though today in our own land an 
education is very easy to attain. It is in the interest 
of the humble virtues of the uneducated godly that 
Christianity wars against the pride of “I have an edu- 
cation.” In Christ barbarian and the most polished 
thinker or scholar are one. And education doesn’t limit 
itself to one nationality or race of people. All races and 
nationalities have their geniuses. 

A distinguished editor recently printed these lines: 
“Observe, please, that the greatest six astronomers, 
celestial scientists, that ever lived, came from six dif- 
ferent nationalities—Copernicus, a Pole; Tycho Brahe, 
a Swede; Kepler, a German; Galilleo, an Italian; Des- 
cartes, a Frenchman; and Newton, king of them all, 
an Englishman.” When we are tempted to race preju- 
dice and moved to cynical contempt on meeting some 
lonely specimen of a race for which we have a per- 
sonal distaste, let us not forget that out of a soil just 
like that God has caused to blossom some of the finest 
flowers of genius that have ever honored and blessed 


humanity. 
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Color 

How often we of the white race look down upon 
those people whose skins are darker than ours, We feel 
so superior to them. Yet Christ died for them as much 
as for us. They are his children the same as we are. 
His salvation is for all whether white, yellow or black. 
“God hath made of one blood, all nations for to dwell 
on the earth.” 


A Mexican child was brought to a vacation church 
school near San Joaquin. Evidently she felt some dif- 
ference between her reception and that of the other 
children, She heard the story of Christ blessing little 
children and was impressed. Someone took her to the 
Sunday School of that church and there was decided 
objection to a Mexican child. She marched up to the 
superintendent and demanded, “Is it true that Jesus 
loves only little white children?” She was assured it 
was not true, and without a word of explanation she 
marched out and returned with four Mexican children, 
saying, “I wasn’t going to bring them until I knew.” 

We as Christians should have the mind and heart 
similar to that of the little child who lived in a home 
in California. The father of the child employed an old 
colored man whose business it was to take care of the 
yard and garden. The cuief delight of the five-year-old 
child was to follow the old man around and watch him 
work and listen to his homely talk. One day the Negro 
said to the little boy: “John, how come you like to 
hang around here with me? I’m just an old black man 
and you a little white boy.” The child stood still for 
a moment and then loqked up into the face of the old 
colored man, and said: “Uncle John, it don’t make any 
ditference to God and me ’cause you are black.” Nor 
si.oula it to us if we would be real Christians. 


Culture 
The Greek contempt for other races, which is shown 
in our scripture lesson, was largely the contempt for 
a supposed lower stage of culture. The pride of culture 
is one of the most heartless and ruinous of all prides. 
A cultivated class is always tempted to superciliousness, 
and a half culiivated ciass is even more so. We think 
of someone who is cultured and refined as a being far 
superior to those who do not have it. Yet in Christ 
Greek and Scythian, cultured and uncultured are all one. 
What do you see in others? A being of culture and 
refinement, a lowly, uncouth person, or Children of 

God—your brochers and sisters. 


The story is told of two young doctors who were 
travelling together to China. One was on a trip around 
the world, preparatory to setting up a lucrative practice 
in New York City. The other was on his way into the 
interior of China as a medical missionary. They were 
sailing up the Yang-tse on a river boat and were ap- 
proaching one of the small villages which line its banks. 
The end of the landing-stage was black with Chinese 
coolies, gesticulating, jabbering, elbowing one another, 
pushing to catch coins, thrown from the deck by the 
passengers, straining to be the first to carry the baggage 
ashore. As the two doctors stood by the rail and 
watched the confused crowd the doctor who was going 
around the world turned to the other doctor and said, 
“Uncouth dirty Chinks.’ The other doctor, who was 
on his way to the interior of China for medical service, 
replied without a trace of sentimentality in his voice, 
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“Brothers and sisters of yours, children for whom 
Christ died.’ What do you see in others less fortu- 
nate than you? 


Condition (Wealth and Poverty) 

Wealth and poverty, freeman and slave, capitalist 
and laborer. The gulf between master and slave, in 
former years, was indeed wide and deep; too wide for 
compassion to cross, though not for hatred to stride 
over. Today we do not have slaves, but there still exists 
a gulf between wealth and poverty, capitol and labor. 
Strikes are the visible evidence of the gulf between 
wealth and poverty, but this gulf we hope is gradually 
being bridged by understanding and love. Onesimus, a 
slave in Paul’s day, was made a brother in Christ, so 
that slave and master sat at one table and were bound 
in ties of love and understanding. Today employer and 
employee in many cases work, play and live together 
in perfect harmony and peace. 


The Church’s Part 

Christianity is waging no direct war against these 
causes of race prejudice but it is killing them much more 
effectively by showing people the love of Christ. The 
powers and blessings of Christ pass freely from heart 
to heart hindered by no barriers. Christ is the brother 
of all, His death is for every man; the blessing of His 
gospel is offered to each; He will dwell in the heart 
of any. All distinctions, national, religious, intellectual, 
social, fade into nothingness before the love of Christ. 
Love is of no nation, and Christ is the property of no 
aristocracy in the church. The love of Christ arches 
above all schisms and wretched class distinctions like 
a rainbow of promise, beneath whose open portal the 
world shall one day pass into that bright land where 
the wandering peoples shall gather together in peace 
around the feet of Jesus, and there shall be one fold 
because there is one Shepherd. 
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: Seventh Sunday After Trinity 
PERSONAL STORIES OF LUTHERAN 
MISSIONARIES 


II Timothy 2:1-4 
Miss Ruth Juram, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1. The Right Qualifications. 

Here is another one hundred year story—this one 
right in America, beginning when Alaska was under 
thenCzar of Russias. .u 

In 1840 Captain Adolph K. Etholin of the Imperial 
Russian Navy came to Alaska to assume his new post 
at Sitka. Being a native of Finland it was quite natural 
that a Finnish Lutheran pastor accompanied him. 
Within a year, a Lutheran church had been built. The 
congregation flourished under this pastor and the three 
succeeding ones who served, and continued faithfully 
even after the United States had purchased Alaska in 
1867—for about a decade. Then lacking a regular min- 
ister, the congregation gradually went to pieces, the 
church fell into decay, the building eventually had to 
be demolished, and only the plot of ground remained. 
That ground, “deeded for church purposes forever,” 
was kept intact by a little white fence built from the 
remnants of the old church. 


Ten 


In the early 1900’s out in America’s middle west, 
a little boy was growing up. Born in Iowa, reared on 
a Wyoming ranch, Hugh Dowler early learned the 
rigors of outdoor life and soon became disciplined to 
all kinds of weather and work. Mule teams, cattle driv- 
ing, farm chores, were part of his daily routine. In his 
20’s he was welter-weight boxing champion of Wyo- 
ming, mingling as he says, “with the roughest class of 
men in the world.” 

A devoted wife and an inspiring pastor had much 
to do with winning him to Christ and the church. He 
immediately became interested in boys in Sunday 
School, became their leader, and later after much sac- 
rifice by himself and his wife together he was ordained 
a Lutheran minister. A congregation in dust-bowl Ne- 
braska was his first charge. 

In 1940, when the Board of American Missions, 
after a survey by Pastor Cauble of Juneau, Alaska, de- 
cided to reclaim the old Sitka field, who was their 
immediate choice for this man-size job, but the Rev. 
Hugh Dowler! He had the qualifications. 


Today if you were to pull into the harbor at Sitka, 
you would see rising against the black forests and the 
white capped mountains behind, a sturdy little struc- 
ture. More than a church alone, here is a Christian 
center a “safe harbor” for the hundreds of fish- 
ermen who come to Sitka offering them physical 
and spiritual recreation! 


In every community across America there are home 
missionaries doing equally thrilling work. (Have some- 
one tell of a missionary he knows.) 


2. “Faithful Men—Able to Teach Others Also.” 

One of the first things missionaries at home or 
abroad do is to teach the people among whom they 
work to teach others. Preachers, teachers, Bible women, 
nurses, are the result. An impressive leadership has 
developed and one never knows at what moment on 
some fields the entire work may be theirs and theirs 
alone to carry on. How well our missionaries regard 
these colleagues of theirs is told by two of our friends 
from Japan, in a beautiful way 


Says Faith Lippard, in a letter some months ago, 
“To watch the development of the church in this coun- 
try is like watching a butterfly crawl out of its cocoon 
and unfurl its lovely wings to the sunshine. How weak 
and fragile they seem to be! But when they have dried, 
they have the power to carry the butterfly wherever 
it wishes to go. 


“For many years now, foreign missionaries have 
been working in Japan. They have been developing a 
church, here. Now that church must become a Japa- 
nese church. As the cocoon has sheltered and protected 
the butterfly, which it grew, so we have been shielding 
and helping the church in Japan. But the butterfly must 
get out of the cocoon alone, and so the church must 
win its way by itself. As its wings are slowly unfurled, 
we must stand by and watch and pray. We need your 
prayer. Prayer which is invisible can help more than 
human knowledge can measure.” 

Miss Helen Shirk, missionary on furlough from 
Japan recently closed an address, with words like these, 
“John the Baptist decreased that Jesus could increase, 
We want these Japanese friends to lead. We want to 
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help them to develop. It will all work out for the good 
of the church. Let us stand by them with our prayers 
and our gifts.” 


3. A “First” From Liberia. 

While Japan has a number of fine Christian leaders, 
our field in Africa is only in the early stages of devel- 
opment. So we read with joy the following statement 
from the latest Foreign Board Report: 

“The outstanding event of the year, or perhaps it 
would be better to say, of the entire time in this coun- 
try was the ordination of our first native pastor, The 
Rev. Mr. John B. Clinton, on November 19, 1939. He is 
the pastor of Day’ Memorial Church and it was due 
to his efforts that the accessions of this year were made 
—(14 confirmed and 5 members re-joined the Church). 

The Rev. Mr. Clinton has been brought up entirely 
by and in the mission. He has always worked for the 
mission and his wife was a former mission school girl. 
Their’s is a lovely Christian home and they have six 
well trained children.” 


4. “Endure Hardness.” 

A distinguished European physician of high repu- 
tation, with a fine city practice and good income sud- 
denly found himself with his wife and two children and 
a very few hastily gathered possessions, knocking at 
the door of America refugees! A life work had 
been shattered overnight. 

Down in the Southern mountains, underprivileged 
Americans were dying without a physician’s care, and 
living wretchedly because of lack of simple medical 
knowledge. 

To these needy mountain folk went the great Eu- 
ropean physician. The going was not easy, we can 
readily imagine. There was a “hardness” to be endured 
which included—not only obstacles from without but 
black discouragement from within. 

Today that “refugee” is not only the skillful physi- 
cian highly respected by his colleagues, but he has be- 
come truly the Medical Missionary, serving his fellow- 
men with a devotion which is bringing new joy into 
the lives of them and himself and his family as well. 
Who can measure the far reaching influence of this 
physician and his charming family as they seek to live 
the Christ-like life in a strange new community. 


5. “Be Strong in Grace.” 

“So many times, people have asked me why I have 
- decided to become a missionary,” says Grace Onstead, 
missionary under appointment for China. “My interest 
began about fifteen years ago when I read the life of 
David Livingstone. As I read, I experienced a deep 
religious conviction. If that man could do so much, 
certainly I could have some small part in helping to 
bring His Kingdom to others. Previous to that time, I 
had never seen a missionary and I knew absolutely 
nothing about the work. 

“To those who are preparing for foreign mission 
work, I would say there are three important things to 
remember namely, qualification, preparation and the 
willingness to serve. Of course, character, scholarship 
and personality are taken into consideration. But I firmly 
believe that anyone who goes should have a deep, per- 
sonal, religious conviction. Those who have gone to 
the field and those of us who go, have received some- 
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thing so wonderful that we want to share it with others. 
Our Christ means so much to us that we want others 
to know Him and experience His love.” 


And Leila Van Deusen, commissioned in Des Moines 
for India at the same time as Miss Onstead, says, “We 
all need a great idea to take us out of ourselves. The 
greatest idea of which our minds can conceive and 
the one with the greatest lifting power is the Kingdom 
of God as we know it through Christ our Saviour. Some 
of us they call foreign missionaries. We are simply 
the group which has seen the need in lands across the 
seas and heard the call of God to respond to that need. 
The work of God is one, the world over! 

“God’s work will go forward, here and abroad, and 
you, I know, will have an increasing part in it.” 


Senior Topics for August 


August 3, 1941 
Eighth Sunday After Trinity 
“IS IT ALWAYS WRONG TO LIE OR CHEAT?” 


Ephesians 4:22-29 
Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., Sterling, Ill. 


The topic as it is stated is based upon a fact which 
must be recognized at the beginning. That fact is that 
it is sometimes wrong to lie or cheat. The word “al- 
ways,” implies that. The question is not, “Is it wrong 
to do thus and so?” but, “Is it always wrong . . .?” 
with the assumption that it is sometimes wrong. 


Down to Bedrock 

On what is this assumption based? Is it ever wrong 
to lie or cheat? Why? Before writing these comments 
I presented these topics to my Senior League (High 
School students) to get their reactions to them. I merely 
stated the topic and allowed them to say anything that 
happened to come into their minds about. They all 
agreed that it was sometimes, in fact most of the time, 
wrong to lie. It took some time, however, to get the 
“why” clearly stated. (I would suggest that the leader 
try to get the answer from the group before giving 
them what follows.) 

As Christians we believe that it is wrong to lie 
because the Word of God definitely states the fact 
and because it is contrary to the Will of God. Lying 
is of the devil (John 8:44) while truth is of God (He- 
brews 6:18) and therefore we are to be truthful. The Ten 
Commandments definitely state that lying is wrong 
(Ex. 20:16). The New Testament again and again em- 
phasized the need for truthfulness and the condemna- 
tion of lying. See Acts 5, Ephesians 4:25, Colossians 3:9, 
I Timothy 1:10. Thus, there is no question that it is at 
least sometimes wrong to lie and to cheat. ; 


The Possible Exceptions 

(Ask the group to suggest cases where it might 
be all right to lie or cheat.) In any discussions that I 
have heard or read the possible exceptions to the sin 
of lying are very few. The foremost example seems to 
be a case where someone is seriously ill and it seems 
best sometimes not to speak the truth to them about 
some circumstance. Out of this root case come others 
of similar nature. 


Eleven 


What Is a Lie? 

The very fact that it is so difficult to think of cases 
where it might be all right to lie indicates how deeply 
this moral principle pervades our life and thinking. But 
in such suggested cases is it all right, or would the 
withholding of the truth or falsification be a lie? (Try 
to get definitions of lying and cheating from the group.) 
The definition of a lie is a falsehood uttered or acted 
to deceive. In other words the essence of a lie is in 
the motive accompanying it—the intention to harm, to 
cheat, or to deceive. It is the lack of such intention 
that makes fiction not based on facts free from the 
charge of being a lie. In this light it might be con- 
cluded that a falsiication in time of serious illness or 
withholding the truth from. those who have no right 
to know it are not lies because they do not have the 
evil intention back of them. We are told that the Chris- 
tian is to speak the truth in love, and sometimes that 
love demands that we withhold the truth for a time. 
As can be seen from the definition, a case such as this 
would probably not be considered a lie. 


Most of us know, however, the many things which 
are included in lying. False witness, slander, misrep- 
resentation, flattery, hypocrisy, and many other such 
things come under this heading. They are all wrong 
—sometimes and always. 


No Compromise 


In many cases we are too anxious to find loop- 
holes in the laws of God. We know what His Will and 
law is but want to find exceptions to it in order..to 
justify things which we want to do. This is true in 
regard to lying and cheating. We talk about “Little 
White Lies” and ‘‘Lies of Necessity’ and such until 
many feel that these things are all right. We would Be 
far better if we retained the unequivocal character of 
God’s laws and realized that a thing is either right or 
wrong and not sometimes this and sometimes that. 
There’ dre numerous cases in Scripture which indicate 
that there is no elasticity in this matter of lying. When 
Peter denied his Lord he surely had good excuse—he 
thought he was saving his life—but his Lord knew, as 
did Peter, that he was wrong. His need then was not 
for God to say that it was all right and an exception, 
but’to conféss that he had sinned and to seek God’s 
forgiveness. When we read in the Scriptures that liars 
atevclassed with the worst offenders of God’s Will, and, 
for example, that the lie of Ananias and Sapphira was 
punished with death, we get some idea of how’ serious 
a matter this is. Our attitude should be—no compro- 
mise with the principle that it is wrong. As we all 
know, too, when exceptions are made they pave the 
way for more and more until we have no rule or law 
left. 

Clever or Christian? 


There are many young people today who think it 
is smart to be able to lie if they can get away with it 
to cheat if they can get by. That attitude has wrecked 
many a life. That attitude causes trouble all through 
life. It isn’t smart or clever, for it always leads to 
misery and woe sometime or another. And if one gets 
by as far as the world is concerned, he still has God 
to face. It is far better to establish once and for all in 
our thinking that lies are always wrong. 


Twelve 


August 10, 1941 
Ninth Sunday After Trinity 
“WHAT AND HOW TO READ” 
I Timothy 4:12,13 
Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., Sterling, Ill. 

I picked up the November 1940 issue of Good 
Housekeeping magazine one evening and was attracted 
to an article which said in essence something like this: 
people, especially young people, no longer read and 
it’s a deplorable situation. (Leader secure that article 
if possible.) A great many who do not deplore that 
particular fact think it a condition to view with alarm 
that so many do not know what or how to read. Either 
condition is bad. With published material—books, pam- 
phlets, magazines, etc—multiplying month after month 
we miss tremendous opportunities and waste valuable 
hours if we do not read or do not know what or how 
to read. 

Reading and Our Faith 

Just what is the relation of our faith to a subject 
of this kind? (Leader ask the group. Ask also for 
Scripture verses that are related.) It sounds more like 
a subject for a librarian, teacher of literature, or book- 
seller to discuss. But it has a very vital relationship 
for us and Christian living. Those who do not read 
ought to be stimulated to do so for they need to study 
and enjoy Christian literature for their growth and 
development. Those who do read need to be sure that 
their reading is balanced and that they read that which 
will stimulate them spiritually, as weil as that which 
entertains and amuses. And surely the Bible comes 
in here. How to read that is a topic in itself. Since 
we all acknowledge that what we read affects our think- 
ing and believing we should realize also that the sub- 
ject.jis related to our Christian living at this point for 
we can have our faith and ideals torn down or weakened 
by much that we read. This suggests some of the ways 
in which the topic is related to our faith and living and 
indicates how vital a matter it is. 


What to Read 

What factors determine what we read? (Ask group) 
These are some: the required reading of school, recom- 
mendations of others, our particular interests, the “best- 
sellers’ or what others are reading, our moods, our 
desire for certain information, our desire for amuse- 
ment, our time, the appeal of the sensational or excit- 
ing, our desire for food for the soul. Would it be pos- 
sible to arrange these in any order of precedence? 
What would such an arrangement reveal? 

The Christian’s attitude and practice on this prob- 
lem ought to be different from the non-Christian’s. This 
does not mean that we need to be bigoted or unreason- 
able in any way, but that there are certain guiding 
principles which we ought to observe. (Have the group 
list some of these principles.) Some of them would be 
these: 1. Budget your reading time to give ‘ample 
time for that which is spiritually helpful; 2. Balance 
your reading with that which is stimulating and that 
which is entertaining; 3. Use the literature of the 
Church; 4. Be critical from the standpoint er your faith 
of what you read. 


The Christian’s Required Reading 
Every Christian ought to realize that there are cer- 
tain “musts” for him in his reading. (Have group make 
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list.) First of all there is the Bible. How little this 
source Book of all we hope to be is used. If we actually 
believe that in it is the way, the truth, and the life; 
that it is our final authority in faith and practice, surely 
we ought to read and study it daily. The Pocket Testa- 
ment movement of the Luther League is a wonderful 
project because it stimulates: this reading of the Scrip- 
tures. A second “must” for the Christian is the litera- 
ture of the Church. Only an informed people can be 
an active people and much of our weakness as church 
members goes back to the fact that we do not acquaint 
ourselves with information about our Church and its 
work. The Lutheran and the papers and magazines 
of the various congregational organizations and Church 
Boards should be widely read and studied by all of us. 
A third “must” for us is a devotional literature. We 
can only be enriched spiritually as we fellowship with 
God, and one of our indispensable aids here is the devo- 
tional literature available. “Light For Today,” or any 
similar devotional guide will be on our required list. 
The fourth “must” we will mention here is literature 
which will build us up spiritually. No better way to 
explain what we mean can be found than to point you 
to the Luther League Reading Course. If you have not 
studied this or followed it make it a definite project to 
get the pamphlet about it and adopt it as a part of 
your program. Here are books in several fields which 
will build you spiritually. 


The How of It 

Someone will say immediately that they have learned 
how to read many years ago. True enough, and we are 
not going to enter a detailed discussion of the tech- 
nique of reading. It might be well to suggest, however, 
that there is much that most of us do not know about 
the technique of reading and much that we could learn 
which would help us. If you are interested you could 
discover methods which would save you hours of time, 
means to appropriate more definitely what you are 
reading, and ways to increase your reading ability. 

But here we shall mention only a few items of 
the “how” that we often fail to follow. First, we ought 
to read with a purpose. That purpose may be entertain- 
ment, self-development, relaxation, direction, or any one 
of many others but we ought to read with it definitely 
stated in our minds before we begin. Second, we should 
read critically. That is we should gain everything of 
value we can from our reading and in the light of the 
true values we know relate what we are reading to 
faith and life. Third, we should read systematically. We 
cannot have balanced reading nor mentally profitable 
reading unless we systematize it. (See how many other 
factors the group can assemble.) These three are just 
a few of the many “hows” we ought to know. 


“Whatsoever Things Are Lovely... ” 

A word ought to be said about the dangers of 
spending time and mind on the worthless and degrad- 
ing reading matter that is available for people today. 
It is not to the credit of our nation nor the Church 
that our news-stands are full of trash in many places. 
This trash and the worse material that is passed about 
from hand to hand, too obscene to be on our almost 
shameless magazine counters, takes a toll in mind and 
affections that is appalling. No better advice can be 
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given than that which is recorded in Phil. 4:8: “Finally 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report; think on these 
things.” 


August 17, 1941 
Tenth Sunday After Trinity 
“HOW CAN A CHRISTIAN HELP 
NON-CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATES?” 


Acts 8 :26-38 
Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., Sterling, Ill. 


One of our great privileges, and our chief duty as 
Christians is to aid those who are outside Christianity. 
That help takes many forms but the end is always the 
same, namely, the effort to give them the greatest help 
possible which is the gift of salvation offered through 
Christ. Oftentimes this end is not attained but other 
help has been given which is very valuable. You will 
note that our topic does not ask, “Should a Christian 

. ?” but assumes that he should and asks about the 
“how.” Let us be sure at the outset that we agree with 
that assumption—that we recognize that we Christians 
have a definite duty to perform in regard to non-Chris- 
tians. 

(Leader should try to get list of ways a Christian 
can help from the group before giving them these or 
other suggestions.) 


“Dwelling With a Rose” 

One of the first ways in which we can help non- 
Christians is to allow the glory, grace, and beauty of 
the Christian life to exert its influence on them with- 
out any attempt consciously to affect their lives. In 
order to do that we must be so steeped in our faith, so 
attractive and winsome in Christ that others are auto- 
matically drawn to Him and to His grace. We must be 
so strong that the non-Christians are compelled by our 
strength and not we by theirs. 

This means of helping is illustrated in the follow- 
ing verse: 

“A Persian fable says: One day 

A wanderer found a piece of clay 

So redolent of sweet perfume 

Its odor scented all the room. 

‘What art thou?’ was the quick demand. 
‘Art thou some gem from Samarkand? 
Or spikenard rare in tich disguise? 

Or other costly merchandise?’ 

‘Nay, I am but a piece of clay.’ 

‘Then whence this wondrous sweetness, pray?’ 
‘Friend, if the secret I disclose, 

I have been dwelling with a rose.’ ”’ 


Many lives have been changed completely through 
the unconscious influence of a beautiful Christian life. 
Sometimes we cannot take any definite steps to try to 
help our brethren for they would be on guard and would 
reject our advances. But the influence of a powerful 
and beautiful life in Christ penetrates and colors all with 
which it comes in contact. Oftentimes this is the finest 
way we can help. 

Perhaps our influence will not win the person for 
Christ, and still it has a beneficial effect upon the per- 
son. He will be influenced by our ideals, habits, and 
affections and will be helped morally and mentally even 
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though he is not brought to the point of conversion. 
Let us be sure that our lives are such that others asso- 
ciated with us will assimilate the grace and beauty which 
we reveal through Christ. 


“Ye Are My Witnesses” 

To witness by example is first and foremost, and 
without the life which goes with it the word is most 
times futile, but we can also help by speaking for our 
Master. The experience which Philip had as revealed 
in the Scripture lesson (Acts 8:26-38) indicates the 
place of the spoken word and the Word of God. Most 
of us probably do not like to think of ourselves going 
around asking this one and that one if they are saved. 
But while that is perhaps not the best idea either, why 
should we be ashamed to do that, or why should we 
hesitate? We are Christians—we. have something so 
precious and valuable that we must share it with others 
—it is something of which we are proud (at least sup- 
posed to be proud) and there is no reason at all why 
we should hesitate to tell others of our God, His Son, 
and their love. This is our privilege as well as our 
duty as Christians—we are God’s ambassadors, His 
messengers, His interpreters, His servants. 

In order to do this, of course, we must be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is within us. We must 
know in Whom we believe and must be able to explain 
our faith. We must likewise be familiar with the Word 
for the Holy Spirit Who can make that Word effective 
in the hearts of those outside the Kingdom works 
through the Word of God. But we ought to be versed 
in our faith and in the Word if we are Christians and 
we should cherish every opportunity to help others by 
proclaiming to them the Gospel. 


Attracted by Tracts 

A ministry of help which deserves far more atten- 
tion and effort than has’ been given to it by us Chris- 
tians is that which employs the use of printed folders 
and pamphlets. We know these materials as tracts. 
Well chosen and well placed, they often bring the mes- 
sage of God’s love to those who otherwise do not hear 
or read it. Many churches have established a large min- 
istry through these pamphlets and the possibilities for 
their use are myriad. (Leader should secure some tracts 
for exhibit at the meeting.) 

Similarly the use of the printed Word of God often 
is effective. Penny editions of individual books of the 
Bible can be secured and distributed to those who either 
have no access to the Scriptures or who have not estab- 
lished the habit of reading and studying them. 


Bring Them Along 

Any attempts to interest non-Christians in the 
Church and its ministries will fail unless the person 
attempting to help is a regular participant in these min- 
istries. Sunday School, church services, and Luther 
League meetings should be attended regularly and this 
in itself will have a salutary effect on others. But this 
is not enough. Others should be invited and brought 
if possible to these services. This is often difficult work 
and most discouraging but one or two or three or more 
disregarded invitations should not mean defeat. This 
is where many Christians fall down. We must never give 
up trying, and through all the trying circumstances 
keep our enthusiasm and good spirit. Luther Leaguers 
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have a fine opportunity here in bringing their non-Chris- 
tian associates into fellowship with their Master and 
with His Church. 


These Folks Are Different 

There are many other ways in which we can help 
our non-Christian associates. One of them is to go out 
of our way to show them the good graces of Christian 
living—forgiveness, love, kindness, patience, helpfulness, 
and all the others. This will not only help them in cer- 
tain specific needs but will cause them to respect the 
source of such virtues. There is no place in such work 
for petty grievances or cliques or ruffled tempers. We 
must reveal to the highest degree all the graces of the 
Christian life. Those graces are not only helpful for 
others but are attractive and winsome and will invite 
attention to the One Who is our great example and 
the world’s only Saviour. 

Let us never forget that we have marvelous oppor- 
tunities in helping our associates, especially by sharing 
with them the spiritual benefits we know. You in your 
age group can do more in many cases than others, if 
you only will. And remember, as you are helping your 
associates, you are also helping your Master. 


August 24, 1941 
Eleventh Sunday After Trinity 


“WHEN THEY DON’T UNDERSTAND AT HOME” 
Ephesians 6:1-4 
Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., Sterling, Ill. 

Try to keep in mind as you begin thinking of this 
topic that there are two sides involved—yours and oth- 
ers involved in your home. It is usually difficult to see 
clearly the justification for the attitudes and actions of 
two sides but it should be easier to do that when think- 
ing of such instances in a detached way than during an 
incident itself. You will find that if you make an effort 
to think clearly now it will aid you if problems arise. 

The topic implies situations which are familiar to 
the majority if not all families. The “they” may be 
parents or brothers and sisters or other relatives. The 
situations are those in which some action, desire, or 
idea on the part of the son or daughter in the home 
conflicts in some way with the principles of the others 
in the home or just is not compatible with their way 
of thinking. Perhaps it is the question of a date, a trip, 
money, or an unexplained attitude. (Suggest that each 
member of the group think of a definite case in their 
own experience.) 


Why They, Don’t Understand 

While circumstances differ and standards and ideals 
are different in various cases and various homes, there 
are certain general facts to be considered in practically 
all instances. We must remember that two different 
worlds are inyolved in an incident of this kind. Students 
live in a world all their own and even though people 
may have lived in it once themselves it is difficult to 
understand many things which go on in that world. 
Attitudes, feelings, and actions are unique in the atmos- 
phere of school. Likewise students do not appreciate 
the world in which others live—their problems, efforts, 
desires, and motives. It is a sphere of life entirely dif- 
ferent from what they know. This is a reason why some- 
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times “they” don’t understand, and why you don’t under- 
stand why they don’t understand. 


{ Another reason why they don’t understand is the 
difference in age usually involved. High School students 
should know that a difference in years lived makes a 
difference in attitudes, for even a year among students 
seems to be a great deal.. But when there are several 
or many years difference involved, the change in atti- 
tude and thought is tremendous. And while it may not 
be a point easily conceded it must be admitted that 
added years usually mean more mature thinking. This 
naturally conflicts with the ideas and attitudes of youth. 
Closely allied with this fact is the difference which 
comes with added responsibilities, and while no one 
denies the responsibilities involved in school life, those 
of support and guidance are even greater. These re- 
sponsibilities make for a more sober attitude, a more 
cautious thought, and a more considered action. This 
contrasts sharply with the quick, enthusiastic, and often 
impetuous thinking and acting of those younger. 


These reasons for lack of understanding are not 
exhaustive but are some of the basic and more impor- 
tant. Dependent upon the incident are others such as 
the’ failure to make clear the complete circumstances 
involved, the lack of complete mutual confidence, the 
distrust of other persons involved who are not well 
known to those at home, and the physical condition of 
fathers and mothers. 


What Is to Be Done? 


Neither party desires that an unhappy incident 
should cause severe consequences or undue trouble, but 
the problem of what to do is usually a great one. Both 
parties seem bull-headed, both seem wrong, and both 
seem prejudiced. Often a barrier seems to have arisen 
between those involved that seems to defy removal. 
There are some things which can be done, however, to 
adjust the situation or to work toward that end. 


First of all Christian attitudes must be present in 
all concerned. This means that love, a forgiving spirit, 
patience, respect, and such characteristics should pre- 
vail. There is usually no solution possible when anger, 
threats, a hot temper and other like qualities are exhib- 
ited and allowed to run rampant. Whatever the means 
used to settle the problem, these Christian virtues must 
actively be present. 


It usually is helpful to bring all the facts in a cer- 
tain case before those involved. Complete and utter 
frankness and information is essential. Often one party 
or the other does not make clear all the facts involved 
and then there is trouble right then or later on. Some 
families have a sort of round table discussion with 
various problems which arise and that sort of coopera- 
tive discussion goes a long way in solving problems 
such as these. If these discussions are held regularly 
on all family affairs, they will naturally prove a means 
of solution for specific instances of misunderstanding. 


It is sometimes helpful to take the problem to 
someone who is outside the family circle and unbiased 
in one way or the other. If the pastor is close to those 
involved (and even if he is not) he can sometimes assist 
greatly in bringing the matter to a close. Many pastors 
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do a great deal of this sort of thing and know certain 
facts which can be applied with good effect for those 
concerned, Any trué pastor will be considerate of both 
sides, and will not betray any confidence placed in him. 
At other times the principals or teachers in the schools 
can be disinterested arbiters and they are usually glad 
to do whatever they can. Sometimes there will be a 
friend who has the interests of the home at heart who . 
will be able to suggest ways for concluding the trouble. 


We should not have to emphasize the fact that 
Christians ought to consult the Word of God and to 
pray for guidance and help at such times, but often 
prayer is never used nor is the guidance of the Word. 
We handicap ourselves tremendously if we do not use 
the spiritual privileges we have, and one of them is 
to find in the Word and through prayer guidance, wis- 
dom, and strength. Our religion is not detached from 
life—not something we refer to on Sunday and at none 
of our everyday experiences. If our faith and practice 
is based on God’s Word, then especially in a crisis we 
ought to seek out His Word for our need. And that 
Word has many references which would be helpful if 
read over and studied in the light of such problems. 
(Ask for Bible passages from the group before referring 
to some listed here.) 


The Fourth Commandment 


We cannot leave this topic without suggesting that 
we make a new study of the fourth commandment and 
its relationship to our subject. Young people are apt 
to disregard the emphatic teaching all through the Bible 
that they owe honor and respect to their parents and 
superiors. This has a great bearing on problems such 
as those we have been discussing. And while it is true 
that in this present hectic world where home life and 
parenthood has changed a great deal it seems that we 
ought to emphasize that parents need to be worthier 
of honor, yet the fact remains, nor are we able to dodge 
it, that for the most part the greatest need is for a finer 
honor and respect on the part of children. Familiarity 
in home relations has often bred lack of respect and the 
whole attitude of youth toward restraint does not breed 
honor and esteem. Make a study of this commandment 
and discuss its implications today for you and your home. . 


August 31, 1941 
LABORERS WITH GOD 
Twelfth Sunday, After Trinity 


I Corinthians 3:6-9 


Rev. K. Bruno Neumann, Peoria, IIl. 


The Father Works 


“God is acting ceaselessly.” This is a free transla- 
tion of a statement by Augustine, a church father of the 
fourth century. The thought is disturbing for somehow 
the idea that God is busy, is working, is strange to pre- 
sent day thinking. It agrees, however, with the words 
of Jesus when He said, “My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work,” John 5:17. The Creator and Ruler of the 
universe works, His Son works, and work is not re- 
stricted to the earthly realm. This is a grand truth. 
It establishes firmly the dignity of labor, its importance 
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in all life. Surely it teaches that mortals should ap- 
proach their labors with the spirit of freedom and an- 
ticipation. 


O God, who wockest hitherto, 
Working in all we see, 

Fain would we be and bear and do, 
As best it pleaseth thee. 


~ Our skill of hand and strength of limb 
Are not our own, but thine; 
We link them to the work of him 
Who made all life divine . . . Thomas W. Freckleton 


(No. 189, Hymnal for American Youth) 


“Labor Makes Life Sweet” 


There was a man who knew the hard work done 
at the anvil, who was acquainted with the toil involved 
in tilling the soil, and who also had the capacity of solv- 
ing practical problems. While he was working, he 
greeted me with the adage: “Labor makes life sweet.” 
This has proved to be an illustrated lesson. He knew 
the truth of the statement for he himself was a living 
example. The tone of genuineness rang through the few 
words. And now I know it is true. The laborers, the 
workers in all branches of human interest are the ones 
who are fruitful and who find satisfaction in life. To 
attempt to escape labor is to flee from the good life. 
It is ordained by God that man should work as well as 
play and that he should do both in the same spirit. 


I think there ate some maxims under the sun, 
Scarce worth preservation; but here, boys, is one 
So sound cnd so simple, *tis worth while to know; 
And all in tke single line—‘‘Hoe your own row.” 


A good many workers I’ve known in my time— 

Some builders of houses, some builders of rhyme; 
And they that were prospered, were prospered, I know 
By the intent and meaning of ““Hoe your own row!” 


I’ve known, too, a good many idlers, who said, 
“I’ve tight to my living, the world owes we bread!” 
A tight! lazy lubber! a thousand times No! 

’Tis his, and his only, who hoes his own row. 


... Author Unknown. 


Laboring With One Another 


This is not a choice but a necessity. More than 
ever before is it true that mankind must cooperate, 
must work together for the good of all society. The 
forces of nature cooperate. There is the seed, the soil, 
the season, the sower. The perfect coordination of these 
factors determines the bounty of the earth. Today there 
is greater independence in a given community, even an 
indifference as to who lives next door, but underneath 
there is a greater dependence. This is obvious when 
we think of the utility services, fire and police protec- 
tion, and the several community enterprises. Specializa- 
tion in industry also emphasizes the growing inter-de- 
pendence in life. A perfect example of laboring together 
may be seen in the symphony orchestra. The instru- 
ments are tuned together, the men play according to 
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the same tempo, and they play according to the direct- 
ing of one man. This makes symphony in music and 
it is the same principle which makes symphony in life. 
No one has expressed the truth more aptly that St. Paul 
when he wrote to the Romans: “For none of us liveth 


to himself, and no man dieth to himself. For whether - 


we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord’s,” Romans 14:7-8. 


Let us then Le up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 


Learn to labor and to wait .. . Longfellow 


“Laborers Together With God” 


The background of this declaration is instructive. 
There was trouble at Corinth. Some aligned themselves 
with Paul, others with Apollos. A faction arose because 
the people honored men and not God. Paul dealt with 
the situation tactfully. He wrote: “Who then is Paul... 
who is Apollos ... but ministers by whom ye believed 

. I planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the in- 
crease.” There is always the tendency to honor the 
worker rather than the work, to be true to the human 
agent and to be negligent in regard to the work which 
he promoted. The work of God is far more important 
than the individual who does it. When boys and girls, 
men and women, labor with God they must be certain 
that they are glorifying God and not exalting their own 
personalities. All need to remember that the work re- 
quires cooperation and an unselfish attitude on the part 
of the workers. 


“Laborers together with God” are they who have 
seen the vision of the Kingdom and then have volun- 
teered in the service of the Kingdom. Paul saw the Lord 
on the road to Damascus. The vision altered his life 
completely. He volunteered to preach the Gospel. He 
could not do otherwise. The vision may come suddenly 
but today it comes most often through education, 
through the worship of God, through the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit. When it does come, the individual is 
ready to work, to labor with God, to serve the Church. 
He seeks not his own glory but the glory of the Father. 
His own will is submerged and the will of God emerges 
as the ruling force in his life. 


The vision changes the man. Isaiah saw the Lord 
in the temple. He was undone by it, humbled by it be- 
cause he was a man of unclean lips. But at the end of 
the experience the volunteer spirit came to the surface 
and found verbal expression in these words: “Here am 
I, send me.” The outward circumstances of the nations 
remained the same but Isaiah was changed so that in 
turn he might exert some influence upon the nation. 


Our Topic presents an inspiring line of thought. 
“The Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ Labor 
makes life sweet. Laboring together with others is a 
social and economic necessity. Man‘s greatest privilege 
is to work with God so that the light of eternal love 
may shine into darkened hearts, cast out the sin, and 


cause them to leap for joy over the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. 
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Young People’s Topics for Suby 


July 6, 1941 
Fourth Sunday After Trinity 


THE POSITION OF THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN 


Matthew 22:15-21 
Rev. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Philadelphia, Penna. 


A program for this meeting is published in the 
Luther League Topics. Here are some thoughts for 
your preparation of the three brief talks. 


A Christian Looks At His Country 

Increase in Population—Our nation is only about a 
century and a half old, but what changes have come 
in population. At the time of the Revolution the larger 
cities boasted about twenty thousand people each. How 
rapidly our nation has grown. 

Industrial development—This has been a great in- 
ventive period of the world’s history, and the great 
mechanical developments have caused more dependents. 
Unemployment has become a serious problem. There 
are thousands of underprivileged people in America, even 
where the heads of families and other members find 
work. Certain wage scales are simply insufficient to pro- 
vide properly for family responsibility. There is a clash 
between labor and capital. No serious minded Christian 
can be satisfied with the industrial situation in our coun- 
try today. 

Business—The Christian cannot overlook or excuse 
the moral looseness he is certain to find in the business 
world. Likely we all know business men in whom we 
have the utmost confidence, but, taken the country over, 
business standards leave much to be desired. Advertis- 
ing often makes outrageous claims against which there 
seems to be no law; salesmanship is set to persuade 
rather than inform, and contracts are written with 
treacherous clauses to deceive the unwary. 


Centers of Iniquity—Our country is overrun with 
vice and crime too foul to talk about. Much of the 
vice and crime is protected by the very forces that are 
paid to administer law and righteousness. 


We love our country but there are many blots and 
stains upon her face. What shall be our position as 
Christians in face of these conditions? 

1. The Right to Vote. Here we can express our- 
selves with the ballot. We can scrutinize every candi- 
date and discover his real motive for seeking office, and 
he should not be supported unless he has the desire to 
serve the best interest of the people and his country. 

2. Obedience to the Law Ourselves. If men could 
only learn that lesson there would be fewer arrests, 
fewer trials, and smaller jails. When we break the laws 
of our government we are no longer free but must en- 
dure the penalties it imposes. 

3. Seek our neighbor’s good. Our neighbor’s wel- 
fare should come first. If we own a radio or a musical 
instrument and live in a crowded neighborhood, we can 
readily appreciate this. Before playing, we need to stop, 
look and listen! Is the neighbor’s baby asleep? Is some- 
body sick next door? If we do not consider our neigh- 
bor’s good we are likely to get into plenty of trouble. 
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What Jesus Said About Right Living 
What People Think. What people think, the way 
they behave and what they are, are all closely related. 
Our beliefs give impulse to action and other people must 
judge largely as to what we are by what we say or do. 
Hence, we can determine our Position by the principles 


of right-living both by what Jesus taught and what 
He did. 


1. Be True. The Christian citizen should avoid 
deceit and dishonesty of all types. He can be trusted. 
“His word is as good as his bond.” He will be true to 
others because he is true to himself and to God. 


2. Be Charitable. We are warned about being fault- 
finders. “Judge not that ye be not judged.” Let us re- 
member our own faults, and be sympathetic with others 
in their spiritual struggles. We are not to be greedy 
and grasping, always thinking of self, but to deny self 
and work for the good of others. 


3. Be Industrious. “I must be about my Father’s 
business,” said Jesus. “I must work.” There is no place 
for drones in this world. The Christian citizen must not 
only be good, but good for something! Jesus never 
called on His disciples to do what He refused to do 
Himself. Hence we can determine the principle of true 


Christian citizenship, both by what He taught and by 
what He did. 


Making My Country More Christian 
In all such consideration we should have as bal- 
anced a view as possible. We want to recognize every 
agency of good and at the same time be alert to the 
dangers. ; 


Our Democratic Institutions—We have reason to be 
proud of our democratic institutions. Under the leader- 
ship of strong men, our Government was established, 
and it survived when doubt existed abroad as: to its 
continuance. We know that there is great unrest in our 
country today. We are aware of the forces which would 
overthrow democracy, if they possessed the power. This 
is the time for courage. We must fight every element 
that would destroy our Christian way of life. 


The Menace of Crime—Crime has become so prev- 
alent as to cause constant alarm. We know not when 
we may be victims. The spirit of lawlessness is in the 
air. There is a lack of discipline too often, in the home, 
maybe in the school, and in the various phases of our 
community life. We must face the facts concerning 
crime. We must encourage young people with whom 
we mingle to hold the right ideals. We must hold up 
the principles of Christ as the safeguards of our nation. 


Breakdown in Morals—Immoral practices run rife 
in our midst. The fires of passion that destroyed nations 
of old are taking their terrible toll. Perhaps this is an 
aftermath of our national sins. We need to take heed. 
God will not be mocked! What we sow we are bound 
to reap! To have a more Christian nation we as a peo- 
ple must become more sober, more disciplined, more 
concerned about the things of the spirit—in short, more 
responsive to Christian principles in all walks of life. 
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July, 13, 1941 
Fifth Sunday After Trinity 
THE STATE AND THE CHURCH 
(Attitude and Action of Church Toward the State.) 


Deuteronomy 17:14 
Rev. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Philadelphia, Penna. 


The problem of the Church and state is one of the 
most discussed issues today. The sweeping political 
changes caused by a new philosophy of life present 
many difficulties throughout the world. 


In this country we believe in the separation of 
Church and State. It is part of our Constitution. And 
the Church does not believe in meddling with politics. 
Its influence is an indirect one. Through the preach- 
ing of the Gospel the Church endeavors to lead people 
to believe in God, and faith in God will then make the 
people good citizens, and good citizens will direct and 
govern the state aright. 

The Lutheran Church in particular holds that it 
must not mix with politics. It has one supreme task: 
the great commission of Jesus Christ, to preach the 
gospel to all men. 

Christianity asks no immunity or protection. It 
will stand on its merits. However, it is justified in 
asking that the state should not support other conflict- 
ing religions in schwols and other institutions. 

There is a “lobby” system that occasionally func- 
tions which is essentially vicious. It is not the business 
of the Church to force men to seek God and righteous- 
ness. Our badly-enforced laws on crime, the use of in- 
toxicants, etc., ought to make us wise in observation 
of misdirected reform efforts. Let the Church protest; 
let the Christians vote and speak; let the will of the 
Church be made known. But coercism in attaining any 
moral or religious end proves a fruitless effort. 

Christian a Citizen 

The Christian is a citizen of two worlds. He is 
part of a kingdom or government, that is, of this world 
—and part of that invisible kingdom of Christ which is 
not of this world. As belonging to an earthly govern- 
ment, the Christian realizes, as no other citizen does, 
that government is an institution of God. His view of 
the state and its powers is altogether different from 
that of most men, and even, of perhaps, most so-called 
Christians. Government is founded upon law, and law 
is God’s order not only in the realm of nature, but also 
in the regulation of human affairs. There is implanted 
in man a sense of the need of law and order in all the 
relationships of life and that sense finds expression in 
the three great institutions that are ordained of God— 
the Family, the State, and the Church. But these are 
divine institutions in human hands, and therefore, neces- 
sarily imperfect. The Family is the foundation on which 
both the Church and the State are built; and yet it may 
be thoroughly un-Christian in spirit and life. And yet 
it is a divine institution, no matter how imperfect its 
life may be. The same is true of the State. As a rule, 
the powers it exercises have been in the hands of men 
who either knew not God or did not seek to rule ac- 
cording to His will. And yet, with all the evils that have 
followed the rule of unprincipled men in authority, the 
government in their hands is far better than no govern- 
ment at all. The powers that be are ordained of God 
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however much they may be abused. No State, no gov- 
ernment; no government, no order; no order, no law; 
no law—what then is there left but anarchy and chaos? 
The absolute necessity of human law is proof that there 
exists a still higher law that is divine and points to a 
supreme authority as Law-giver whose name is God. 
Such is the Christian view of the State. 


The State Owes the Church 

The individual citizen as a Church member has a 
right to expect privileges of the State which have for 
several centuries characterized the United States as a 
“land of liberty.’ The citizen has been granted the 
privilege of “worshipping God according to the dictates 
of his conscience,” by the Constitution. Therefore, the 
State acts as a protecting power over the Church in 
allowing no one to infringe upon or disturb the spiritual 
worship of its citizens. 

The government should in all fairness, give to the 
Church some recognition and prestige. The Church in 
its missionary and charitable work accomplishes much 
towards helping the orphans, sick, etc.; thereby relieving 
the State of some of its burden. 


Moral Responsibility of the State 

The problems before us are more than economic, 
that in a much greater degree they are moral and spirit- 
ual. There rests upon the government many responsi- 
bilities which affect the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the people. The State should encourage higher political 
standards. The State should at all times encourage youth 
to apply their higher sense of service and responsibility, 
their freshness of enthusiasm, their capacity to act on 
many of the. vital issues that will lift the whole plane 
of political life and the foundations of democracy made 
secure. 

Jesus and an Unjust Tax 

A just tax is not only an obligation; it is also a 
measure of the service which the State is rendering the 
citizen. When he pays his taxes, he will do it cheer- 
fully (if he has the mind and spirit of the Christian). 
He will look upon it more as a thank-offering for the 
protection and service the State is giving him than as 
an impost or toll exacted for services not rendered. To 
evade a just tax is the same thing as defrauding the 
government. To rebel against its payment is both dis- 
loyal and ungrateful. “There goes my friend,” said 
a minister as he pointed to a policeman. When asked 
who he was, the minister replied: “I don’t know his 
name and never spoke to him. But I do know that but 
for him and his class, our city would not be a safe 
place to live in.” Servants who administer and execute 
the laws are our friends and the money paid out in taxes 
for their support should be most cheerfully given. But 
how about an unjust tax? Our Lord has shown us how 
to deal with it. The tax which was asked of Him was 
for the support of the Church, and the State had no 
right to ask it of Him who was the Head of the Church. 
“Do kings demand taxes from their own children?” is 
His question. “Do they not gather their taxes from out- 
side their own families? From their subjects? Why then 
should I, the Head of the Church, be taxed to support 
the Church?” But Christ, who humbled Himself and 
became obedient to the law, expresses His submission 
beautifully in the case of this demand for tribute and in 
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His submission to baptism. Most taxes are perhaps 
open to the charge of some injustice; but the Christian, 
while he may and should protest, finds it necessary to 
submit. 
Freedom of Worship 

The State should guarantee the freedom of worship. 
The Church is entrusted with a message of salvation for 
man’s soul. Its vision of truth is from heaven. Its spirit 
is not human betterment, but the rebirth of the soul. 
Its message is personal and not social. The applications 
are social only in moving men to exhibit their religious 
beliefs in works that are for the benefit of those who 
are in need of the uplifting hand of the Church, 

Christianity asks no immunity or protection. It will 
Stand on its merits. However, it is justified in asking 
that the State do not support other conflicting religions 
in schools and other institutions. 


July 20, 1941 
Sixth Sunday After Trinity 
THE STATE AND THE CHURCH 
(Attitude and Action of Church Toward the State.) 


Romans 13:1-7 
Rev. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Early Christians and the Laws 

The laws of the Roman Empire recognized the wor- 
ship of the “genius of the emperor,” which amounted 
to a form of emperor-worship, and claimed the right to 
decide what gods might be wurshipped in addition. 
Cicero laid it down as a legal maxim that no one ought 
to have gods apart from the State, and that new and 
foreign gods should not be worshipped unless they had 
been publicly acknowledged. 

Christianity was not lawful and those who confessed 
it became liable to pains and penalties. The heathen 
taunted the Christians with the words “non licet esse 
vos”—the law does not allow of your existence. 

A religion that was thus outside the law was sure to 
be exposed to the attacks of private jealousies and popu- 
lar frenzy for a period of almost three hundred years, 
until 313 A. D. 

Consider the tremendous significance of Peter’s 
mandate, “Be subject to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord’s sake.” 


Early Christians Exclusive 

“The Christians,” says Dr. C. M. Jacobs in The 
Story of the Church, “took very seriously the first com- 
mandment. For them that meant ‘no other gods beside 
me.’ The claim upon the worship and obedience of 
men which they advanced for the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ was an exclusive claim. When a man be- 
came a Christian he gave up the other gods entirely, 
and a Christian guilty of idolatry was excluded forever 
from his congregation. It was this exclusiveness that 
brought the Christians into conflict with the Roman 
State.” 

The Higher Loyalty 

Careful observation indicates the mysterious and 
puzzling fact that the Christians were obliged to obey 
the human laws also, even those which were unjust, 
cruel and oppressive. 

There is only one exception, namely those demands 
which were clearly contrary to the will of God. See 
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Acts 5:29. Peter and the apostles united in this state- 
ment, “We must obey God rather than men,’ This 
concerned souls and salvation. 

Space limitation permits the mention of only a few 
of the unjust laws which the early Christians found al- 
most unbearable, yet obeyed them. They were slavery 
of the vilest kind, ban on free speech and assembly, 
conscription, exile, property confiscation, etc. 

Yet Peter declares that they were free, which was 
particularly from the ceremonial law of the elders. He 
warned them, however, not to make this evangelical 
freedom an excuse (which in our day we call whoopee), 
unwarranted license, undue privilege, degenerate prac- 
tice or revolutionary striving. He pleaded that they 
were under the Christian obligation of the higher loyalty 
to their ever living Master and in addition to the secu- 
lar authorities. What a striking picture of Christian 
loyalties! 


What Does the Church Owe the State? 

If the Church member is a recipient of all these 
privileges, surely he must give something to the State 
in return. First, since he is a child of God, he will 
“submit himself to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake.” This will prove particularly difficult when 
he encounters a law which, in his estimation, has been 
foolishly made, and yet, obeying a law because it is a 
law, and not because he agrees with its fundamentals, 
will be the best proof that he lives his faith, and surely 
this is the aim of every Christian. 


Respect Towards the Constitution and Laws 

The primary call on the loyalty and service, both 
of the Church and of the individual Christian believer, 
will be as a rule, the community in which God has set 
him. Every Church should regard itself as a Church 
for the whole people. This means that it accepts its 
place in the community life and acknowledges its re- 
sponsibility along with all other Christian bodies to 
reach all members of the community in relation to every 
aspect of their life, with the pure message of the gos- 
pel. In doing this it does not mean that the Church 
subordinates itself to the national life. 


Education 

Shall we look to the State or Church for education? 

The State today frequently insists on retaining all 
education in its own hands. This policy is regarded by 
some as unfortunate in that it prevents an enriching 
variety in educational work. 

Where the State is using education as an instru- 
ment of propaganda for inculcating views of life which 
negate the Christian faith, the Church has lost her 
influence in the affairs of the State. 

Has the Church lost her influence in the educational 
circles of our own State? Is there evidence of un-Chris- 
tian teaching in the educational program of our State? 

In some lands provision for Christian teaching finds 
a place in the school maintained by the State. This 
plan makes possible, as perhaps no other could, the 
diffusion of knowledge of the contents of the Bible and 
of Christian belief throughout the population. 

Do you think this system would be helpful in our 
State? What effect would there be if the teacher lacks 
adequate training and conviction in religion? 
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The Church may exercise her influence through 
teachers in State schools. These may be her members, 
or may be won into her membership. Even if there is 
no formal religious instruction, there will be abundant 
opportunity for ‘Christian work through personal in- 
fluence and in the manner of presentation of non-re- 
ligious subjects. 

Leader: (Have the members express their opinions 
as to whether the State or the Church should foster 
the educational program today.) 


Social Security and Old Age Pensions 

Should we look to the State or the Church for our 
social or economic security and old age pensions? 

The functions of the State in modern social life 
are extremely comprehensive and many sided, The 
State is not merely concerned with external security 
and the internal order and justice. It takes both science 
and economics under its guardianship. By its decisions, 
by its fostering or its neglect of the manifold interests 
of society, it directs the whole in accordance with its 
will. 

Wherein lies the distinctive responsibility of the 
Church and of its members in relation to the State in 
all its varied activities? 

Shall the Church continue her institutions and ful- 
fill her responsibilities to those in need? What are the 
advantages of the Church institutions over those ad- 
ministered by the State? 

What differences are evident in the aid adminis- 
tered by the Church and that administered by the State? 

All social agencies, public and private, secular and 
religious, had their origin in the impulse to service 
found in the Christian Church. The Church is never 
deaf or blind to human need. When the cry for help is 
raised the Church does her best to help. 

The Church not only gives material relief but her 
greatest gift is the gospel of salvation. Through sery- 
ices and pastoral care and instruction each year many, 
many people are brought to Christ. 

The United Lutheran Church today offers a pen- 
sion to retired ministers of $300 per year. How does 
this compare with the pensions given to employees of 
secular pursuits. The U. L. C. A. offers no pension 
for its lay workers, shall we continue to claim exemp- 
tion for them with no pension or waive exemption and 
place them on social security or provide in some way 
for an adequate pension? 


The Church and Corrupt Politics 

Has the church always taken a stand against corrupt 
politics or is it a new venture? One of the charges 
brought against Jesus at the time of his trial was “He 
stirreth up the people.’ Read the Scripture references 
to see some of the things which he criticized in the re- 
ligious and political life of his day. 

Some people interpret his saying, “Render unto Cae- 
sar the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s” to mean that the church should not deal 
with political and social issues, but a careful study of the 
things he did and his teachings will show that he took 
a stand against evil whenever it harmed individuals. 

Many times since Jesus’ day the church has been 
effective in fighting political corruption. It was a young 
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priest of Mexico who called his people together with the 
church bell to secure independence from Spanish rule. 

John Wesley, the founder of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, did so many practical things that it is 
not easy to list the many forms which his work took. 
He set up a dispensary with free medicine, fought politi- 
cal corruption, established relief employment for the 
destitute and took a stand against liquor and slavery. 
“Tt is no exaggeration to say that Wesley had a wider 
constructive influence in the sphere of practical religion 
than any other man who has appeared since the six- 
teenth century,” says Lecky, the great historian. 

Here are some suggestions of ways we may act to 
overcome this evil. 

1. Sermons, forums and study groups exposing po- 
litical corruption. 

2. Co-operation of Church groups with special civic 
agencies. 

3. Work of individuals—ministers—laymen—in civic 
organizations. 

4. Church Press. 


July 27, 1941 
Seventh Sunday After Trinity 
PERSONAL CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 
EXPERIENCES IN AFRICA 
John 6:40-50 
Rev. Roy L. Yund, Westville, New Jersey 


Upon arrival at such a country as Liberia, West 
Africa, a native of North America could easily imagine 
that he is in a different world. Whilst the same sun 
and the same moon and some of the same stars are 
visible there, and there are people, houses, trees, plants, 
animals, etc., yet they are all so different. The sun 
shines so powerfully and the moon so brightly, the 
scantily-clad, black-skinned, barefooted natives slip 
through the jungle so stealthily, their houses are built 
so simply, being small, round mud huts having conical 
shaped thatch roofs, the odors of the jungle are either 
so exotically fragrant or so disagreeably pungent, and 
there are so many bugs, beetles, cockroaches, blood- 
suckers, worms, lizards, snakes, etc., that one does not 
know at first what to make of it all. 


Acclimatization 

But soon these crawling, creeping things all become 
commonplace and one is not disturbed in the least by 
their presence except to push them away or to kill them 
if they venture to come too near. The tropical sun and 
the six months of rainfall never do become common- 
Place, for they seem to go to new extremes each day. 
The missionary gradually develops an extra sense of 
awareness of danger and of readiness to meet any emer- 
gency that may arise. Armed with a sun helmet and 
sun umbrella, plenty of quinine with which to combat 
the ever present malaria germs, and the Gospel in sim- 
ple terms to preach and to teach to the natives, the 
missionary launches out into the depths of the jungle. 


Life at an Interior Station 
Once having established himself (or themselves, as 
generally a missionary and his wife are assigned to a 
station) at an interior station where there is a boys’ 
school or a girls’ school or both, the work settles down 
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into the daily round of activities. The conducting of 
the school, teaching of catechetical classes, learning the 
language, holding services, assigning work to the boys 
and girls, having interviews with the natives, and preach- 
ing in the nearby towns and villages all are in the mis- 
sionary’s work. 


Morning Devotions 

One of the most helpful experiences in the work at 
a mission station is early morning devotions. Everyone 
arises early and shortly after sunrise all the boys and 
girls and native workmen are gathered in the little clay- 
walled, thatch-roofed, chapel. Although some cannot 
understand the singing and the preaching in English, 
they enter into it in good spirit and an interpreter brings 
the message to them in their own dialect at the close of 
the sermon. Generally the message has only one main 
point and it is illustrated from many angles. The Afri- 
cans like their truths in stories and parables, never in 
abstract statements. Jesus’ method is very attractive to 
them. They never forget a parable. They enter into the 
singing most heartily and it does one’s heart good to 
hear them singing the hymns of our Common Service 
Book. Thus in the attitude of reverence and worship the 
day is started. 


Assigning Work 

Following morning devotions the boys and the girls 
are lined up at their respective schools and the work 
is assigned for the day. There are many tasks to be 
performed around a mission compound: carrying water, 
cutting wood, cutting grass. cleaning the buildings, help- 
ing in the dispensary, helping in the carpenter’s shop, 
helping to cook, etc. Several boys or girls may be as- 
signed to each task. Generally they are anxious to re- 
ceive their assignments and they hurry off to do the 
work. The older ones willingly accept the responsibility 
of looking after the younger ones and of helping them 
with their work. They feel especially honored if the 
task assigned to them is an important one, or if they 
are to carry a message to an important person, such as 
to the native chief. 


Sending Carriers 

Frequently the missionary must send native carriers 
to the main station or to Monrovia for equipment and 
provisions. They walk most of the way, each man re- 
turning with a sixty pound trunk load or kinja upon 
his back. In the selection of the men to go there is al- 
ways considerable discussion or “palaver” as to pay 
(five or six shillings for the trip, a shilling a day being 
the average wage), and as to the kind of a load and the 
time of return. The native men like to spend time mak- 
ing an agreement and they would use a half-day or even 
a whole day arguing about a very small matter if they 
were permitted. But they are faithful in returning with 
the load after they have agreed to bring it. 


Preaching in Native Town 

Perhaps the thrill of missionary work is at its height 
‘when the missionary goes out to preach in the native 
towns. The people are so interested in the coming of 
a white person that they ask all kinds of questions and 
they are quick to hear and ready to learn especially if 
the missionary can speak some of their language. They 
want to know why he or she is so different from them. 
‘They marvel at his hair, his hands, his white skin, and 
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they ask all about the mysterious country “beyond the 
ocean.” To demonstrate the use of a pencil or a watch 
or a pocket knife, keeps them interested indefinitely. 
The mere showing and telling the story of a small Bible 
Picture card keeps their attention for hours. The show- 
ing of a large colored Bible picture is genuine entertain- 
ment for them, and it is a most appropriate way of pre- 
senting the Gospel to them. When they hear the story 
of the Gospel they ask many questions about it and they 
discuss what it means for them, Thus, whilst the work 
seems slow and unproductive, we have the assurance 
that the Word is planted and that it will spring forth 
some time and bear fruit. 


Talks With Individuals 
Wherever the missionary goes, the natives are ready 


to talk to him personally: when travelling on the bush 


path, women working on the farm, even the native chief 
while he is having court palavers, all are willing to stop 
and talk. The people come to the missionary’s house at 
all times of the day, and frequently they may be found 
late in the evening sitting around on the living room 
floor anxious to hear and to learn more. Such excellent 
opportunities to witness for Christ present themselves 
every day, and the work of evangelizing Liberia goes on. 


Young People’s Topics for August 


August 3, 1941 
Eighth Sunday After Trinity 
IS IT ALWAYS WRONG TO CHEAT OR LIE? 


Ephesians 4:22-29 
Rev. George R. Whittecar, Tulsa, Okla. 


Why Is This Question Raised? 

(a) Because cheating and lying are common prac- 
tices which are brought to bear in the lives of young 
and old constantly. We have to face and cope with 
these practices in business, government, sports, educa- 
tion, and in the countless relationships of man and 
nations. 

(b) Because it often appears to be to one’s advan- 
tage to cheat or lie. In the struggle for recognition, 
advancement, justice, and earning a livelihood, it fre- 
quently seems that one must cheat or lie so as not to 
be placed at a disadvantage or in order to gain a point 
or position to be desired. 

(c) Because we want neither to be immoral or to 
violate the dictates of our consciences. We would there- 
fore like to be assured that cheating and lying are not 
immoral actions, so that when it appears to be to our 
advantage to cheat or lie we can do so with clear 
conscience. 


Why Are Cheating and Lying to Be 
Considered Together? 

Because cheating and lying are both simply different 
forms of the same action. They are both forms of 
stealing, or taking advantage of another. They both 
are violations of the rules of fair dealing. To cheat is 
‘tq defraud or deceive.” To lie is to “utter falsehood 
with intention to deceive; to give a deceitful impression.” 
To cheat is to take unfair advantage by deed; to lie is 
to do the same with words. 
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Is There Any Place That We Can Get a Fair and 
Satisfactory Answer to the Question? 

Look at various possible sources of satisfaction: 

1. Public Opinion. Shall we decide the question 
on the basis of what is the common opinion of the man 
on the street? Shall we take a poll of public opinion, 
and if a majority of those questioned say that cheating 
and lying are not always wrong, shall we accept their 
view as our answer? This might be satisfactory as a 
means of determining what people think about the ques- 
tion, but it would scarcely serve as a complete and satis- 
fying answer to the inquiring mind and spirit. Truly, 
the voice of public opinion is the guiding force in deter- 
mining the conduct of many people. Men and women 
are much like sheep, ready to follow in the direction the 
crowd drifts. The common remark: “Everybody’s doing 
it,’ or “One must do that to be popular,” is excuse 
enough for some individuals to follow whatever pro- 
gram of conduct they desire. But surely we cannot 
let a majority vote by a public mind that is as shifting 
as the sands on the desert determine so important a 
question. A “Gallup Poll” will show trends of opinion, 
but also a divided opinion. It will reveal that the pub- 
lic mind is far from united and that there is scarcely 
a single matter of opinion that cannot be changed over 
night. One man will say ‘‘yes’ and another “no” to 
same question, and both cannot be right. Is not public 
opinion therefore too vascillating to be considered as a 
criterion for judging this question? 

2. The Public Conscience. Thus we may eliminate 
the shifting opinions of the public mind from considera- 
tion; but perhaps, we'll say, the conscience of the masses 
of men will be a safe guide. Opinions on non-essential 
matters of life may change rapidly, we'll declare, but 
the moral conscience of the masses of men, i. e., the 
deep judgment of the human race on moral questions, 
surely can be trusted to be right. 

But is the public conscience always right? Normally, 
the laws of the land are an expression of the public 
conscience. Our laws are intended to express what the 
people feel to be the right things for all to do. Yet laws 
on similar matters vary widely with localities. Further- 
more, what the public considers right in one section of 
the country, in another region it declares to be wrong. 
Not more than a hundred years ago the public con- 
science of a large portion of the United States felt that 
the white race was called of God to be the master of 
the black race, while the public conscience in another 
large section felt that human slavery was evil in every 
respect. The conscience of the public with regard to 
the use of armed force fluctuates with political develop- 
ments and the rising and falling of the danger of attack. 
There is no absolute, unvariably public conscience on 
moral matters, and hence no sure voice from this place 
to give us a clear answer to our question. 

3. Personal Conscience. But if the public con- 
science is ruled out of consideration, perhaps one’s per- 
sonal conscience will give us a satisfactory answer. It is 
often said, “Let your conscience be your guide,” but is 
it always a safe guide? Will it always tell you what is 
right and what is wrong? Your conscience is not the 
voice of God speaking to guide you. Your conscience 
may tell you that it is wrong to cheat or lie while your 
neighbor’s conscience may say that it is right. God 
surely cannot contradict himself in this way. No, con- 
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science is not God’s voice, but your own. It is you as 
a moral being talking to yourself. What you say to 
yourself depends on what you have learned, either from 
experience or from the voices of others. Do you know 
what to tell yourself to do? If your conscience says that 
lying or stealing is sometimes right, where did it get 
that idea? And if at the same time another’s conscience 
says that the same actions are never right, one or the 
other must have been misinformed. It is true that one 
has to listen to his conscience and act in accordance 
with it, lest this voice of moral judgment grow fainter 
and fainter and finally fail altogether. But one’s con- 
science by itself is not sure enough to be an infallible 
guide. It needs still another and more authoritative voice 
to guide it. “An individual must stand or fall with the 
convictions of his own conscience. But, be it noted well, 
not with his conscience alone, but with his conscience 
bound in the Word of God.” (Hallesby, “Conscience,” 
page 36.) 

4. The Word of God. Seeing then, the danger of 
relying on conscience without the guidance of another 
more authoritative voice, we must examine the Word 
of God and see if it will tell us what is right and what 
is wrong. With regard to lying and stealing, the Word 
of God is very specific. In Ephesians 4:24-28 St. Paul 
admonishes that Christians put off their old way of life 
and put on a “new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and holiness of truth. Wherefore put- 
ing away lying, speak every man truth with his neigh- 
bor . . . Let him that stole steal no more .. . Let 
no corrupt speech proceed out of your mouth but that 
which is good to the use of edifying.” The moral law, 
written by the finger of God, says in Exodus 20: “Thou 
shalt not steal . . . Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” Lying is without qualification, 
in Acts 5:3 and John 8:44, classed as a work of evil 
coming from the devil. Still other passages can be cited 
to bear similar testimony from the Word of God: 
I Peter 3:10; III John 3:10; John 3:21; Leviticus 19:11, 
13; Proverbs 11:1; 12:22, 29; 14:5, 25; and I Thessalo- 
nians 4:6. If we will take the Word of God as our 
authority we find that both in spirit and in specific word 
it denies to man any privilege (if it could possibly be 
considered a privilege) of cheating or lying. 

5. The Nature of God. But still the question arises 
in the minds of some: Is this Word of God final? Must 
the Bible be taken as our absolute authority in matters 
of morals? The answer is apparent when we see that 
the Word of God, that is, the true revelation of God’s 
nature and will for man which flows from the pages of 
Holy Scripture, is not the arbitrary law of a Supreme 
Ruler, but an expression of the will and nature of a 
perfect, loving Heavenly Father. It is right because it 
shows us what God is like and what He would have 
men to do. It is right because it is the expression of 
the highest and best standard of duty that has come 
to the mind of man, either by revelation or by reason. 
“The moral law is good because it is an expression of 
God’s holy nature. At the same time it is good because 
God commands it.” (Stump, “The Christian Life,” 
page 59.) The will of our righteous God is for us an 
absolute and authoritative standard of all conduct. 

6. The Law of Love. This will of God is expressed 
more fully as the law of love. Jesus was asked, “What 
is the greatest commandment?” (Matthew 22:36) and 
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He answered: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
might,” and “Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Love, He says, is the fulfilling of the law, not love of 
self, but love of God and one’s fellow man. It was this 
law that Jesus obeyed and demonstrated. The highest 
standard of conduct that has ever been established for 
men is, in the words of Jesus, “Love one another as I 
have loved you.” (John 15:12) There is no selfishness, 
no lying, no cheating, in love. 


The Question Restated 

We ask, “Is it always wrong to cheat or lie?” Would 
it not be better to ask, ‘Is it ever right to cheat or lie?” 
The original question, “is it always wrong” admits that 
it is at least sometimes wrong and implies that we are 
seeking justification for cheating or lying as though we 
might wish to engage in such practices. It means that 
we are trying to find an easy, convenient way out of 
an uncomfortable situation. This is a cowardly way to 
meet the issues of life. Strength of character and godli- 
ness are never won by getting by with comfort, but by 
facing every situation with courage, resolute will, and 
the highest of ideals. To refrain from doing wrong is 
not the same as doing right. The absence of evil does 
mot create goodness, but where neither is present there 
is a moral vacuum. Rather than asking “Is this or that 
thing wrong?” we should seek, “What is the right, the 
best, the godlike way of meeting the problem? Not is 
it wrong, but is it right? 

The essence of lying is an intent to deceive or to 
harm; the essence of cheating is to gain unfair advan- 
tage. These things are out of harmony with the will 
of God. But truth, which is always right, and love to 
one’s neighbor, which is the fulfilling of the moral law, 
will in all cases find favor with God. 


August 10, 1941 
Ninth Sunday After Trinity 
HOW CAN A CHRISTIAN HELP 
NON-CHRISTIANS 


Acts 8 :26-38 
Rev. George R. Whittecar, Tulsa, Okla. 


Why Is This Question Raised? 

(a) Christian people are in the midst of a non- 
Christian world. On every hand are friends and neigh- 
bors, as well as countless others of lesser acquaintance, 
who are either openly in disagreement with the Chris- 
tian faith or are obviously indifferent to it. In the 
United States of America approximately half of the peo- 
ple have no connection in any way with the Church. 
In other lands there are additional millions of non- 
Christians. The Christian man or woman cannot with- 
draw from all association or contact with the non-Chris- 
tian world. There are unlimited opportunities for ex- 
panding the influence of the Church and for Christian 
people to be of help to unbelievers. 

(b) Furthermore, every true Christian knows that 
the Lord Jesus gave his disciples a great commission, 
“Go ye and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” (Matthew 28:19-20) 
We know that the Christian faith requires that we 
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carry the gospel to non-Christians. It is our job, as fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

(c) But our human nature is constantly rising up 
and trying to throw us off the track. We are sons and 
daughters of Cain, who asked in the very beginning 
of human history, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ We. 
are all inclined to pass off this responsibility to our non- 
Christian neighbors with a shrug of the shoulder, say- 
ing that the job is too big for us. We don’t know what 
to do anyway. 

But if we know that we should help non-Christians 
(and we'll admit that we should) it is only fair that we 
ask “How can we do it?” 

Look at the story of Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch 
in Acts 8:26-38, which is the account of a Christian com- 
ing to the assistance of a non-Christian. Study it and 
put yourself in the place of Philip and we will see that: 


God Calls Us to Help 

A sense of divinely-placed responsibility for the ex- 
pansion of the Gospel and for the spiritual enlighten- 
ment of those about us is the first part of the answer. 
In Philip’s case, we are told “The angel of the Lord 
spake unto Philip, saying, ‘Arise and go toward the 
south,’ and he arose and went.’ ‘That was the means 
God used to tell Philip to go to the help of this Ethiopian 
official whom he was to meet. We probably will not 
recognize an angel of the Lord beckoning us to go on 
a particular errand, but we do have the Holy Spirit call- 
ing us through the Gospel to a realization that we as 
Christians have a commission from the Heavenly Fa- 
ther to do something for those who do not have the 
same faith as we. Every Christian must listen with 
the ears of faith to that call, for it is real. It is an un- 
mistakable call, and it comes from One to whom we 
owe our highest loyalty. We can’t afford to let it pass 
by unheeded. 

If we are truly Christians, we will answer this call 
of God with a desire to help these non-Christians come 
to faith in Jesus Christ. Christian faith manifests itself 
in a love for God and one’s fellow man that cannot be 
contained. It just has to overflow from one’s heart and 
non-Christian individuals must naturally receive a cer- 
tain portion of this abundance of love. Jesus loved men 
for their own sake, not for what they had or what they 
had done, but rather for what they were and what they 
might become. Every non-Christian is a potential Chris- 
tian; every scoundrel has the raw material in himself 
to become a saint, with the help of God. In order to 
help the unbeliever to faith, we ourselves must be Chris- 
tian enough to love him because he is a man like unto 
us, and we must want to be of assistance to him, 


We Have Something the Non-Christian Needs 

Philip, without a doubt, was sent by God to be of 
service to the Ethiopian eunuch who was trying to 
understand the Hebrew scriptures, especially the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah. Philip, one of the twelve apostles, was . 
capable of interpreting the prophecy in the light of his 
first-hand knowledge of Jesus. He had what the non- 
Christian needed and wanted. The second part of the 
answer to our question comes in our knowledge that we 
have the Gospel the good news about Jesus the Saviour, 
which the non-Christian world needs. Truly, many non- 
believers will not admit that they need the gospel mes- 
sage; they are perfectly satisfied as they are, and this 
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only makes our problem more difficult. This suggests 
to us that our non-Christian friends need first of all to 
be understood. We cannot berate them for not seeing 
things just the way we do. In fact, many an individual 
has been turned’ away from Christ by an apparently 
wicked word or deed of a professing Christian. We our- 
selves might be the cause of their disbelief. We can 
help them by seeking to understand their viewpoint, 
to learn the causes of their disbelief, and to see the 
obstacles in the way of their acknowledging our Christ 
as theirs. 


They need also to be taught. If any man fully 
understands the significance of the Gospel, he can not 
help but become a Christian. But the Hindu has his 
religion and does not know how much finer his life 
might become by his turning into a Christian, until he 
is shown. The self-satisfied materialist is indifferent to 
a religion that encourages one to give away what he 
has, until he has been shown that “whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the Gospel’s, the same shall save it.” 
(Mark 8:35.) Philip asked the eunuch if he understood 
what he was reading, and the man replied, “How can I 
expect some man should guide me?” 


They need furthermore to be awakened spiritually. 
They need to hear the call of the Gospel through the 
ears of faith, the same as we do, and to -have their 
hearts opened to receive the glad message of God’s love 
as manifested in Jesus Christ. They need to realize that 
they are each sinners before God, and that as such they 
stand in condemnation unless they are lifted up by the 
grace of God. They need to see that Jesus Christ died 
on Calvary’s cross for them. They need to awaken to 
the meaning of life with God, and the only way they 
can do this is through the bearing of the Word of God 
upon their hearts and minds. They need to read our 
Bible, and we can suggest to them the most important 
passages in it. They need to attend our worship services, 
in which the Word of God is sung, chanted, read, and 
preached, and we can invite and bring them to our 
church. They need our prayers, and we can pray for 
them. They need the sacrament of Holy Baptism, and 
we can encourage them to seek it in the Church. 

But a further glance at the story of Philip and the 
eunuch will remind us that we can help non-Christians 
if we will 


Explain What the Christian Religion Means to Us 
That is what Philip did. He happened to be favored 
with a personal acquaintance with Jesus and a first-hand 
knowledge of the fulfillment of Old Testament proph- 
ecy, and so he was able to be of considerable service 


to the non-Christian friend whom he found. Philip 


“preached unto him Jesus.” As ordinary Christian peo- 
ple we may find it a bit difficult to do as much as Philip 
did in the way of preaching. But Philip did what he 
- could, and you and I can do the same. We can go to 
the limit of our knowledge and ability, and that is all 
the Lord, Jesus will expect of us. Remember that Jesus 
praised a certain woman for a humble act of washing 
his feet, saying, “She hath done what she could.” We 
need not be gifted preachers or skilled evangelists in 
order to help non-Christian people to faith. All we need 
to be is ourselves and to be willing to tell others, when- 
ever we have a chance, what Jesus our Saviour means 
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to us. Does going to church make the days and weeks 
seem brighter and more meaningful to us? Then we 
can tell that to our friends. Do we appreciate that we 
can stand before God with all our sins forgiven, just by 
letting Jesus take our place and believing with all our 
hearts that His death on the cross was out of love for 
us? Then we can tell that simple fact to someone else. 
If another person is able and willing to go to India, 
China, or another land where there are opportunities for 
the winning of non-Christians to faith in Jesus, and to 
represent us and our church in work that we are unable 
to do, we can help the non-Christians by contributing 
to the support of such missionaries through the offer- 
ings of our church. No one of us individually can do a 
great deal to help non-Christians, but with all of us 
working together in building the church, the visible 
organ of the kingdom of God in earth, and helping to 
keep it alive and strong, we can have a part in bringing 
hundreds, and thousands, year after year, into the same 
joyous faith that we have in our Lord Jesus. In so 
doing we will be helping non-Christians. 


August 17, 1941 
Tenth Sunday After Trinity 
WHY SHOULD WE BE INTERESTED IN 
CHURCH WORK? 
Acts 2:41-47 
Rev. George R. Whittecar, Tulsa, Okla. 

As we ask this question we recognize that there are 
individuals about us who are part of the Church and 
yet are not concerned with taking part in what is com- 
monly called “church work.” We may well ask 


‘Why Are Some Not Interested? 

A. Some Don’t Care. Religion to them is a sort 
of necessary appendage to the affairs of life that is taken 
much for granted but matters little. They have a sort 
of nominal membership in a church and consider them- 
selves to be Lutherans, for instance, just as they happen 
to be Democrats or Republicans—for no particular rea- 
son other than the fact that they were brought up that 
way and the Lutheran Church is as good as another. 
Everyone should belong to a church, they feel, for it is 
the only respectable thing to do. But as far as doing 
any work in the church is concerned, well, that just 
doesn’t fit into their picture. They don’t care to be 
bothered. 

B. Others Don’t Want to Be Interested. They 
look upon their religion as something to make life easier 
—a tonic, or perhaps an anesthetic, if you please. It is 
something to take away all one’s care and worry and 
to pave a pathway of ease and glory into the skies. So, 
they say, why laden oneself with church work, for work 
is a burden. If one works at his religion he takes away 
all the joy. They are ready to take all they can get out 
of their relations in the church, to attend services and 
profit by the good things offered, to enjoy the beauties 
and solemnities of the house of worship, the music of 
the choirs, the stimulating thought and information 
poured into them by teachers and pastors, and to have 
at their call all the services to be offered by the minister. 
But they are not ready to give anything in the way of 
talent, time or substance until forced to do so. They 
are religious sponges, always ready to absorb but not 
to give until put under pressure. 
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C. Some Feel Incapable. Ill health is an honest 
excuse for many people. Some are situated by reason 
of confining home duties, such as the care of a family 
of small children, or of an invalid parent, so that they 
can seldom do even as much as attend services. Once 
out of the habit of working in the church they feel that 
they are entirely unable to do anything. 

D. Others Don’t Know How. They simply do not 
know what might be expected of them. They are not 
interested because their vision is limited. They go along 
from day to day, completely blind to opportunities to 
tell their neighbors of the joys they receive in their 
churches and to invite their neighbors to attend services. 
They may be entirely ignorant of the place they might 
be filling in the church choirs, as leaders of young peo- 
ple, as members of the women’s missionary or service 
society, as members of a publicity committee for a class, 
or as big brothers to new members of the church. Not 
having been harnessed, they are not “broken in,” and 
therefore they are not interested in helping pull the load. 


What Do We Mean by Church Work? 

This may have a variety of answers. To some, it 
consists in attendance at the services of worship from 
time to time. Others identify it with contributing more 
or less regularly and liberally to the expenses of church 
organization. To some church work consists in visiting 
the sick and shut-in, teaching the young, singing in 
choirs, serving in administrative capacities, or perhaps 
giving entertainments, selling tickets for dinners and 
serving tables in the name of the church. In the early 
church, the work of the members was described as teach- 
ing and preaching, the continuance of a fellowship of 
faith, and prayer, and, we are told, “many signs and 
wonders were done by the apostles.” 


Dr. W. H. Greever gives us a picture of the con- 
tent of church work in its highly developed form in 
modern life: 

“The Work of the Lord in the world,” he says, 
“includes everything that pertains to His will to save 
the world from sin. It includes the preaching of the 
gospel to those who have never had opportunity to 
hear it—world missions; the ministry of the Word to 
the neglected or scattered who by circumstances would 
be deprived of that blessing but for special provision— 
home missions; the ministry of mercy to those who are 
in need and distress on whatever account—inner mis- 
sions; the preparation of the young for life and service 
as Christians—Christian education; the ministry of the 
Means of Grace to believers for comfort and edification 
—the congregation; and any other Christian service con- 
sistent with these great activities.” (“The Work of the 
Lord,” W. H. Greever, page 22.) 

Any activity that is an expression of love to the 
Lord Jesus and is dedicated to His glory can be included 
in church work. 


Why, Should This Kind of Work Hold Our Interest? 
A. It Is a Christian’s Duty. Our Christian faith 
demands that we be interested. We cannot be otherwise 
if we believe that “God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish but have everlasting life.” For Chris- 
tian faith is a channel through which we can receive the 
Jove of God in such abundance that it cannot be con- 
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tained in our hearts. It just has to overflow through 
our lives into the world about us. If we love our God, 
who first loved us, we will want to work for Him. Par- 
ents work to support their children, oftentimes with few 
expressions of appreciation, because of their love for 
them. Young people who love their parents will natu- 
rally show a full measure of affection in return. As 
Christians, we must be interested in church work, one 
way which we have of expressing our love to our Lord. 

B. It Is Practical. It is a workable way of coop- 
erating with the Holy Spirit in establishing the King- 
dom of God. Our Lord has given his disciples the 
commission; “Go, teach, baptize,” promising to be “with 
you always”; the apostle Paul says that “we are laborers 
together with God.” Our Lord has given us work to do 
—a kingdom to establish, and he has offered his coop- 
eration. God is at work among men, and he needs 
willing hands to help him. Church work provides prac- 
tical avenues through which we can cooperate with the 
most desirable Partner that a man can have. 

C. It Is Fair. If we are good sports we will be 
interested in the work of the Church. Do we appreciate 
the church that we have? Have our pastors contributed 
anything of value to us, or to our families? Do we ap- 
preciate the Christian aspects of the communities in 
which we live? Of course we do. But whence came 
these things? They are our benefits and blessings by 
reason of the work of someone else. Others before us 
worked to establish the Church that we enjoy; some- 
one worked to provide educational institutions for the 
training of our ministers; in earlier generations, the 
Christian gospel was established in America as a result 
of the labors and deep sacrifices of other people. In 
this generation we inherit the fruitage of the labors of 
others. In fairness to past and coming generations we 
should be interested in carrying on the work of the 
Church. 

D. It Is Most Worthwhile. There is no other 
kind of work that produces as great and lasting results 
or brings as deep a satisfaction to the laborer. Church 
work is concerned primarily with establishing faith in 
Jesus Christ as Saviour in the hearts of men. It deals 
with soul-stuff, something that endures forever. And 
the laborer is always paid more than he earns. He deals 
with the fairest employer, and there is no cause for labor 
disputes. There is always opportunity for work and 
no need for unemployment. The Church’s work is the 
Lord’s work; the Lord’s work is the Church’s work, and 
the Lord needs you! 


August 24, 1941 
Eleventh Sunday After Trinity 
CAN WE FIND GOD IN NATURE? 


Psalm 19 
Rev. George R. Whittecar, Tulsa, Okla. 


Why Ask This Question? 

Someone has said that “man is incurably religious.” 
No matter who we are, we are interested, to some degree 
at least, in getting to know God better than we do. We 
are told that “God is a spirit,” and by that we mean 
that he is alive, but invisible. We cannot confine Him 
to the world of space. We can’t see Him or touch 
Him, and it is therefore difficult to have any certain 
knowledge about Him. Still we are deeply interested, 
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for if God can and does do the things that men say 
He does, He is indeed worth knowing. The human soul 
speaks with Job when he cries out, “Oh that I knew 
where I might find Him.” (Job 23:3) 

Furthermore; there are those who would answer 
this question by saying, “Look at the world about you, 
and behold God. He is here in nature, in the marvels 
of the creation, the forces of life that are at work in 
the world, and in the beauties all about us.” Therefore, 
it is maintained, we have no need for any further rey- 
elation of God, such as a Bible, and no need for any 
institution, such as a Church, to help us find God, but 
only to get out under the sky where we can commune 
with nature, and God will be revealed to us. That is 
the way the primitive man came to know his Maker! 
The American poet, William Cullen Bryant, reminds 
us that— 


“The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication .. .” 
—(Quoted from ‘‘The Bible Story’ Vol. 1, p. 37, published by 
The King-Richardson Co., Springfield, Mass., Copyright 1917.” 


And this viewpoint, that God is to be found in na- 
ture, seems to gain more and more adherents, as men 
and women desert their beautiful houses of worship and 
spend the Lord’s day in the open fields or woods, or 
on the golf course or ski slide. 

Is it true that we can learn as much about God in 
beholding a glorious sunset as in attending a church 
service? 


What Can We Find About God From Nature? 


A. That There Is a God. 

The evidence of this fact is overwhelming. Even 
the simplest mind can grasp the truth that this won- 
derful world in which we live must have a cause— 
someone or something that started it all and who keeps 
it together. The natural sciences will agree that there 
is some power behind the universe that can be identi- 
fied only as God. The fact that there is a world of 
nature bespeaks the existence of God. 


B. This God Must Be Great and Mighty 

A great and mighty world must have been made 
by a God who is greater and mightier. We look at 
the mountains and forests, the oceans and rivers, and 
we see that the hand that shaped these things was that 
of a great and mighty creator. The winds that blow, 
the sun that shines, the sap that rises in the trees in 
the springtime, and a thousand and one other evidences 
testify that the God who fashioned this world was a 
God of unlimited power. 

A noted infidel in England is said to make sport 
of Christians. One Lord’s Day he met a plain man 
with a Bible under his arm, going to church. So he put 
this. question to the Christian, “Where are you going?” 
The answer was, “To Church.” “And what do you 
do at church?” “I worship God.” “And what kind of 
a God is he, a great God, or a small God?” With great 
reverence the Christian man replied, “God is so great 
that the heavens and the earth cannot contain Him, yet 
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He is so small that He lives in my small heart.” 
—(Quoted from ‘2500 Best Modern Illustrations,’ Hallock, 
Harpers.) 


C. This God Must Be Intelligent. 

The marvels of the world of nature declare the 
wisdom of the Creator. The discovery of the law of 
gravitation, electricity, cosmic rays, the circulation of 
the blood, and countless other facts, great as they have 
been, have actually been only the discovery by man of 
what God has known all the time. It took a most 
intelligent being to make the human body, for example, 
with its marvelous mechanism perfectly adopted for 
living in this world; five senses by which a man can 
adjust himself to the world about him; organs for the 
digestion of food; lungs for utilization of the air; a 
heart to circulate blood to keep the bodily organisms 
alive; limbs for locomotion, protection, and the care of 
the body; and a mind that can retain impressions made 
upon it through the senses and relate them one to an- 
other in the processes of thought. The entire world 
of nature is evidence that the Cause of it all is a God 
of intelligence. 


D. This God Must Be a God of Order and Beauty. 

This is a world of order and beauty. The stars in 
the heavens move in fixed paths in relations one to an- 
other, without confusion. The seasons come and go 
in order without interruption. Water always flows down- 
hill. Wheat seed produces more wheat, and not corn 
or barley. The sun always rises in the east and sets in 
the west. The processes of nature reflect the planning 
of an orderly mind, and delight the senses of men with 
exquisite beauties that we are scarcely able to reproduce. 
The perfect’ patterns of the snow flakes, the grandeur 
of the mountains, lakes, and forests; the light of inno- 
cense in the eye of a child, the fragrance of the rose, 
and the song of the lark, are but a few of the beauties 
spread everywhere by the hand of the Creator—the re- 
flection of a soul of beauty. 


All this is clearly shown to men in Nature. But 
is this all that there is to be known about God? Or is 
there something more that Nature does not show us? 


A. Man’s Heart Says “No.” There Is More! 

We want to know more about God than Nature 
is able to reveal. We want to know where we can 
find a God who is interested in us as individuals. Truly 
we can find in Nature a God of strength, intelligence, 
and order, but from the same source we can see Him, 
as does the primitive man, as one to be feared. We 
see the earthquake, the storm, fire, flood, and the hand 
of death, as works of God‘s wrath. We want to know 
that God is friendly to us, but nature does not give us 
this assurance. We'd like to find a God of love, but 
the natural world gives us no picture of such a One. 
We can find much about God in nature, but not all. 


B. The Bible Also Says “No.” 

There is more to be known about God than what 
the natural order tells us. It is in the Word of God 
that we find that God truly is concerned with men. In 
the story of Jesus we have a living picture of what God 
is like, shown in His way of thinking, His attitude to- 
ward men and their problems, and His moral nature. 
One purpose of the life of Jesus was to reveal God to 
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men. He gives us a much more complete picture of 
God than we can get by studying the natural order 
about us. We see God’s power in the miracles per- 
formed, and His wisdom in Jesus’ insight into human 
nature. We also see His goodness and His love in 
Jesus’ ministry of mercy and His sacrificial death for 
men. 


Can We, Then, Find God in Nature? If God is 
greatness, yes. If he is intelligence, yes. If he is order- 
liness and beauty, yes. If he is love, No, for where in 
nature do we find perfect love? Even the love of parent 
for child, probably the finest form of human love, some- 
times grows cold. Nature can show us God's works, 
wisdom and power. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork,” 
(Psalm 19:1) but it does not show us His real nature 
or His will. It took something more than Nature to 
show us that God loves us with an everlasting love, 
and to let us know what he would have us to do. It 
took Jesus Christ, the living Son of God, to do this. 
The man who knows God as creator only, and not as 
Saviour and Teacher, only partially appreciates God. 
He has not fully found Him. 


Nature teaches us some things about God, but not 


all. To find God, we need to know Jesus Christ. 


August 31, 1941 
Twelfth Sunday After Trinity 
LABORERS TOGETHER WITH GOD 
I Corinthians 3 :6-9 
Mr. Heiby Ungerer, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Laborers Together with God” at once suggests to 
me, a lawyer, the idea of partnership. I shall, therefore, 
try to develop that thought along practical and per- 
haps even legal lines. 


Partnership With God 

A partnership implies at least two partners. That 
means two personalities. In the kind of a partnership 
that we are thinking of here one of those personalities 
is God. Likewise, a partnership always involves an 
agreement or arrangement between the two. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that under the Christian dispensation 
you cannot make an agreement with God; that only the 
old Israelites used to do that (we'll be good if you 
will defeat our pagan neighbor for us) but even today 
God really wants agreements with his children. Baptism 
is am agreement in which you through your sponsors 
promise to be children of God. Confirmation is another 
such an agreement. Every promise of consecration is 
an agreement and lays hold upon a like promise from 
God to be faithful, and constitutes an agreement, and 
God never breaks His agreement. It is always we who 
do the breaking. And even then He is terribly patient 
with His agreement-breaking children. Many a young 
man has made an agreement with God as a part of his 
promise of consecration to the effect that he will always 
lay aside a certain percentage of what he earns and 
return that to God. When God runs on to a young 
man or girl who is willing to make such a partnership 
arrangement, he invariably opens up the windows of 
heaven upon such a one and pours out upon him bDless- 
ings undreamed of. 
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Incidents of a Partnership 

A regular legal partnership envisions the following: 

1, The necessary capital to carry on business. 

2. An agreement defining the scope and objectives 
of the business. 

3. Actual work by the partners to accomplish those 
ends. 

4. Profits. 

5. The distribution of such profits. 


The Capital 

Here are two young men. They want to open a 
garage. One is a good mechanic. The other has many 
friends and $500. Neither could open a garage alone. 
But together they think they have what is needed. So 
they have a partnership agreement prepared and they 
open up. But they soon discover a thousand things that 
can go wrong, some of which can easily spell failure 
to the new venture. Then each one begins to feel that 
after all there are a hundred and one things that neither 
of them have any control over which can easily break 
up their business. One or both can get sick. The Bank 
holding their money may fail. The people they work 
for may fail and be unable to pay. Crops may fail; 
times may get hard, accidents may happen—then all 
their ability, friends and initial capital may avail them 
little. Each, if they are sensible, soon discovers that 
there is so much in this world that is beyond their con- 
trol, and so entirely under God’s control, that each must 
finally admit that the really important capital that must 
go into any successful venture is the capital that God 
provides. 

He provides the weather, the raw materials in the 
earth, the seeds, the rules of the game for nature, the 
Ten Commandments so that men can live together, 
one’s health, and the will in men to be decent and hon- 
orable. The most important factors in life He pro- 
vides. He is the great capitalist. Yours, however im- 
pressive, without His, adds up to very little. His, with- 
out yours, is enough; but with yours means success 
for you. ; 

The Partnership Objective 

Every business ought to have some objective, en- 
tirely apart from the natural objective of profits. Henry 
Ford, for instance, doggedly set out to build an auto- 
mobile so cheaply that every family in America could 
afford one. And he succeeded. A retail department 
store depends for its existence upon its gracious serv- 
ice to its patrons and so impresses every clerk with 
the principle that the customer is always right. Serv- 
ice must be the great objective of all partnerships. 

So in this partnership with God which should under- 
gird every man’s venture in life, business or otherwise, 
you should have an objective. Laboring together with 
God always means laboring for something worthwhile. 
When a young man or girl starts on a definite career 
in life and takes God into that partnership, it should 
be for something useful. You could hardly expect to 
take God into partnership in running a gambling house, 
or'a modern saloon. Partnership with God changes the 
entire aspect of things and frequently gives a proper 
perspective so that an old objective is shown up as bad 
when formerly it might have been considered quite 
proper. You will never go wrong if your objective is 
useful service to people. 
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Work 


No man has ever succeeded in anything, even if God 
is his partner, without work. God blesses only work. 
Two partners would soon fall out if one ceased to work. 
God is always at work. Some people forget that. So 
He expects you, His partner, to work. If you do not 
work, there is nothing to bless. Laboring together with 
God is what gets results. 


Labor organizations, therefore, ought to be the 
most worthwhile sort of organizations in our economic 
structure for they deal with and administer labor in its 
various relationships to society. But since it has such a 
vital character and place in society, it also carries equally 
important responsibilities. Every man in every labor 
organization ought to be in his own labor venture in 
partnership with God. Certainly, no man should be ele- 
vated to leadership who is not. But here as in other seats 
of great responsibility men fail miserably and the leaders 
turn out to be selected because they are tough, hard- 
boiled, and socialistic rather than because they are God- 
connected statesmen. In other words, selfishness is found 
just as prevalent and just as destructive in labor organ- 
izations as in groups of industrialists. One of the great 
requirements of the Church’s program of Christian edu- 
cation is to instill in children and young people the 
qualities of Christian love, fair play, honesty, and jus- 
tice so that when they grow up and take their place 
in the ranks of labor or elsewhere they will make those 
qualities of heart count in their everyday relations in 
life. But whether you have a job working for another 
or give a job to another, your life must be a life of 
work, if you expect it to be a life with blessings. 


Profits 


Much has been written and said about our system 
of business as the “profit system.” I think this is incor- 
rect because more businesses fail than succeed. If you 
use that basis, it should better be called the “loss sys- 
tem.” What we all mean is that men want the oppor- 
tunity to work and save in order to accumulate some 
capital and buy a home or start a business of their own. 
This is the system of free enterprise. Our Democracy 
is founded upon free religion, free politics and free enter- 
prise. Anything that anybody does to undermine anyone 
of these elements of democratic freedom undermines the 
whole system. Profits should really only be an incident 
of free enterprise. Free enterprise throughout is what 
makes the wheels go around. The Church’s business is 
to so integrate religion and the spirit of Jesus in the 
hearts and lives of business men that selfishness shall 
not cause them in this system of free enterprise to hog 
all the profits to the exclusion of any sharing scheme 
or any social benefit program. Proper sharing systems 
among employees and betterment programs all spring 
out of successful free enterprise among men of high 
Christian purpose. 


In reality profits represent blessings. They may 
come from hard work and thrift alone, without God, 
because He loves and blesses all. But they come in a 
different way if God is a partner, because then He has 
a double reason for blessing. 
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Their Distribution 

Everyone who is in partnership with God should 
fix upon a definite percentage which belongs to your 
all-providing-capital-partner God. Set that amount aside 
and from it make your pledge to your Church, to your 
Community Chest and to the several other Christian 
causes and charitable institutions that your Church and 
City provide. Set aside a part for emergency appeals 
like the present relief appeals that are coming from 
the various countries of Europe. Then your giving will 
become merely a matter of deciding how you will dis- 
tribute such and such a sum. The important part is to 
fix a definite part of the profits for this Lord’s Treasury 
and be sure that you return that entire part to the Lord. 
Otherwise, the question will have to be asked of you, 
“Will a man rob God?” In this distribution process I 
do not believe God is at all arbitrary as to the amount 
or percentage, but I am sure He wants to be in business 
with you on a definite percentage basis so that you may 
be conscious of Him as your partner. 

Laboring together with God is the most satisfying, 
the most profitable and blessing provoking activity that 
you can engage in. And it is applicable to every area 
of life’s work as well as to your work in connection 
with the Church. Do not miss the blessings of this kind 
of a partnership. 


THE CHURCH IN A WORLD AT WAR 


The primary responsibilities of the Church in a 
world at war were enumerated by Professor Georgia 
Harkness in her report on the State of the Church dur- 
ing the recent convention of the Federal Council of 


Churches. 


Her statements follow: 

“1. The Church must strengthen the spiritual re- 
sources of the people through prayer and public worship. 

“2. The Church must affirm its Gospel through 
prophetic preaching. 

“3. A distinctive service of the Church is the main- 
tenance of fellowship. 


“4. We must continue to study, to educate, to build 
for the future. 
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5. The Church must build up in its members 
Christian incentives to political action. 


“6. Finally, we must relieve suffering.’ 
Then in summarizing her presentation she said: 


“What is the state of the Church? The churches 
of three continents are being tried in a crucible of fire, 
and it is not unlikely that a similar experience awaits us. 
The faith of our fathers lives in spite of dungeon, fire 
and sword, In humble confession of our weakness we 
pray God that we may not prove recreant to the high 
opportunities for service which this crisis sets before us. 


“We move forward into the next biennium not 
knowing whither we go. We go in uncertainty, but not 
in darkness. The Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world still shines. We go in sober- 
ness, but not in defeat and not in despair. God lives. 
We are not alone. In this as in every day Christ reigns 
victorious over sin and death. Christian, let no man 
take thy crown!” 
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Financial Reports 


. The books of The Luther League of America have 
closed for the biennium 1939-1941. However, if your State 
or Synodical League has not yet met its missionary quota 
in full, ot if you have funds to send in as an oversubscrip- 
tion, you can still send them and receive credit for the amount 
sent at the Convention in Canada. We still need contribu- 
tions to meet our $10,000 goal. 


DUES REPORT 


June 3, 1941 

League Billed Paid 

Northern California ............. wekales $34.00 
Southern California ............ eeececens 92.00 $46.00 

REM A MEITICE oa Gagne Swecedciaecetin 34.00 
RGNBSCHCHE! Ta ccce «diva cn wincwagedces whe 98.00 49.00 
2 ON ee ee ee eee signin 54.75 13.68 
Georgia-Alabama_..........-..005 aaa 117.50 29.38 
MOIS. ee eee Sh Rme SAS een Be wen a ats 297.50 129.80 

TS eee RS, se ey ee 143.75 
NL te aaa anit int wot hn wax iin ai 189.25 189.25 

ee Pee eehsaunenae se ceben oneses 143.50 
1—Kentucky-Tennessee  .............. ik 49.25 49.25 
EE aca ae ike a naw ee nan oc hao 8,6 360.50 198.75 
DE a iiia trellis stncen.v ss Siens 93.50 37.25 
M Cte uanee Pep eQabus nbd ae nn’ eA RE 100.00 100.00 

Minnesota ......... Sie a caebaecmame es eens 155.50 
MUASEIOSSIDDE. bie dsowdn nase ROO, Ee alii a 16.25 11.00 
5—New Jersey ....... A CE AE es 4s 141.75 141.75 
Se TT TIC LIT TT Tie om 112.50 28.12 
OBES i Sieh aR wee Owe w a 718.75 300.00 
ad SPONSE Mkts as Fu dbhehuabiewwian see ain 442.38 
Oe err ie mie to ee weit BIE eo . 93.00 

MENS POPE Sosa. den ackiss kabenteh i 48.50 


Pennsylvania : 

Central Penna. 883.50 222.77 
Ministerium ... 1,560.00 414.43 
Pittsburgh ..... 449.75 74.96 
, - mye ed Mountain 40.00 40.00 
South Carolina ..... 467.75 388.00 
exas ..... oeee 85.50 6.88 
Virginia ........ 453.25 113.32 
West Virginia ....cceccescececuse 65.50 20.75 

EE EES ei eee 78.50 
Alberta Conference 20.00 
$8,332.75 $1,538.53 


DETAILED AFRICA PROJECT REPORT 


June 3, 1941 
Amt. Amt. 
League Quota Senior Inter. Paid Due 
Northern California $50.00 $25.00 $25.00 $25.00 
10—So. Calitornia.. 150.00 171.63 $5.00 176.63 
Columbia District.. 65.00 65.00 
17—Connecticut ... 100.00 106.51 10,00 116.51 
AGUMAD crew mnexcens os 50.00 27.85 2.50 30.35 19.65 
20—Georgia-Alabama 130.00 121.10 8.90 130.00 
3—IIlinois ........ 330.00 353.50 9.00 362.50 
13—Indiana_ ...... 175.00 180.00 10.00 190.00 
5—Iowa .......- ss. 125.00 , 156.76 156.76 
6—Kansas ....... - 140.00 142.25 142.25 
8—Kentucky-Tenn. 70.00 81.05 81.05 
11—Maryland ..... 520.00 578.75 71:55 650.30 
12—Michigan ..... 125.00 123.71 3.00 126.71 
Midwest -.<cceces « 135.00 60.64 60.64 74.36 
Minnesota ...... we 115.00 63.29 63.29 Sls 
Mississippi ....... y 30.00 12.50 12.50 17.50 
7—Nebraska ...... 100.00 116.17 116.17 
1—New Jersey ... 195.00 206.61 30.43 237.04 


18—New York .... 720.00 787.46 118.36 905.82 
19—North Carolina.1,100.00 1,049.15 51.90 1,101.05 
555 


9—Ohio ...... ewe 00 575.30 575.30 
Pacific Northwest.. 90.00 62.78 8.00 70.78 
Pennsylvania: 
16—Central Pa. 1,065.00 1,081.47 yaeas. “1,052.52 
Ministerium .... 2,150.00 1,439.11 113.56 1,652.67 497.33 
Pittsburgh... ... 655.00 410.84 410.84 244.16 
15—Rocky Mo’nt’n 40.00 42.00 42.00 
14—South Carolina 640.00 594.26 45.74 640.00 
Tecact.ceeescctsce 180.00. 110.35 5.00 115.35 64.65 
MatCA: o's cas ncdeye 509.00 20.55 1.67 22.22 482.78 
4—West Virginia .. 55.00 46.00 9.00 55.00 
2—Wisconsin ..... 80.00 173.61 173.61 
Int. R‘ly—L’g B’ch 7.00 7.00 
AMS clea oot © ee ig 
i Se saraads : i 
an 30.00 30.00 
Nebraska—Midwest 
Special Offering.. 13.71 13.71 
So eee: ae 
rinity. inn oo . * 
First Eng., Billings 5.50 5.50 


$9,216.46 $581.66 $9,798.12 $1,561.36 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


January 1 to May 31, 1941 


Total 
League Quota Paid Loyalty 
Northern California... $20.00 
1—So. California ... 45.00 49.00 10.00 
Columbia District .. 20.00 
Connecticut .... 50.00 36.00 15.00 


Blorida.s ews avn ue 25.00 2.00 
Georgia-Alabama ... 55.00 29.00 5.00 
Tiinois: ...... seeeee 145.00 14.00 

tndiana “.sies<< - 70.00 26.00 9.00 
Lowes de aranien -» 90.00 5.00 

Warned) <<a scanhae 70.00 6.00 5.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee 25.00 

Maryland ..... See Le ovud 70.00 45.00 
Michigan ..... ais » 45.00 5.00 


Mississippi ......... 10.00 

Nebraska © ..cccceses 55.00 13.10 10.00 
New Jersey 22... 70.00 26.00 10.00 
New York .....006. 345.00 134.50 65.00 
North Carolina ..... 425.00 83.00 55.00 


Ohio .s...005 Soewes 90.00 36.00 30.00 
Pacific Northwest .. 25.00 8.00 5.00 
Pennsylvania: 
Central Penna. ... 420.00 210.75 78.25 
Ministerium ...... 750.00 157.50 62.50 
Pittsburgh) wacesss 215.00 51.00 25.00 
Rocky Mountain ... 20.00 5.00 
South Carolina ..... 225.00 64.00 40.00 
Texas .essscsceses 0 
Virginia a 90.50 56.00 
West Virginia 7.00 5.00 
Wisconsin 5.00 5.00 
Canada (vis ss is 8.00 5.00 
DMARD eas os acy. 1.00 
Executive Committee 5.00 
SIPSCIAl aves ee ieiele-< Saisie TPES Scae 


$1,225.10 $598.50 


Gift 
Alumni 
Cont. Mem’l 
39.00 
1.00 20.00 
2.00 
4.00 20.00 
4.00 10.00 
2.00 15.00 
5.00 
1.00 
25.00 
5.00 
3.10 
11.00 5.00 
27.00 42.50 
28.00 
1.00 5.00 
3.00 
112.50 20.00 
40.00 55.00 
16.00 10.00 
5.00 
19.00 5.00 
34.50 
2.00 
3.00 | 
1.00 
5.00 
5.00 15.00 


$394.10 $232.50 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND REPORT 


May, 1941 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 41 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT . 


CONNECTICUT, total 8 
Edmund Bachmann, by Young People’s Group, 
Immanuel Luther League, Meriden 


Rey. Emanuel W. Hammer, S.T.M., by Young People’s 


Group, Immanuel Luther League, Meriden 
FLORIDA, total 2 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 9 


Mrs. Eileen B. Nilsson, by Asceension Intermediate 


Luther League, Savannah 
ILLINOIS, total 6 
INDIANA, total 5 
Mrs. Anna Erler, Memorialized by Trinity 
Luther League, Valparaiso 
IOWA, total 5 
KANSAS, total 2 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
MARYLAND, total 35 
Arthur P, Black 
Baltimore District 
Luther Place Young People’s Luther League, 
Washington : 
Trinity Luther League, West Baltimore 
Harry Keister 
Thomas Albaugh 
Mary Lowry 
Harold Fishell 
George Lohman 
Mabel Maxwell 
Private David W. Smith 
Edward Hedges 


MICHIGAN, total 1 

MIDWEST 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

NEBRASKA, total 2 

NEW JERSEY, total 14 
Henry Beisler 


NEW YORK, total 46 
Dr. J. G. Traver 
Sister Grace Boehling 
Rey. Theo. G. Hartwig 
Florence McQuate 
Dorothy Ulrich 
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Sue C. Kleibscheidel 
Rev. A. A. Koch, by St. John’s Luther League, Coplay 
Francis K. Kline 


Rev. Carl F. Intemann 
Helen C. Martin 
Mrs. Philip Clade 


9 
Rev. W. F. F Rev. Corson C. Snyder 
ee nee Mrs. Corson C. Snyder . 
Pauline Bevensee Ella Hesky 


Alfred Long, by St. Andrew’s Senior Luther 
League, Perkasie 


Pittsburgh, total 20 
Margaret Paul, by Senior Luther League, 
Orphans’ Home, Zelienople 
. Emma Flucker, by Intermediate Luther League, 
Orphans’ Home, Zelienople 
Wm. J. Catrow 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN, total 2 : . 


SOUTH CAROLINA, total 28 
Margaret Wolff 


Rev. Dorr R. Crounse 

Mrs. Henry H. Wahl 

Rev. Alfred Weitz 

St. Matthew’s Senior Luther League, 
White Plains 

Harvey Kahle, by Zion Luther League, Mrs 
Niagara Falls 

Frederick Schmidt 

Doretha Heywary 

Genevieve Bates 

Mrs. Harold E. Kattman 


NORTH CAROLINA, total 38 


Helen Shoaf 

Luther Sloop 

First Senior Luther League, Greensboro 
Haven Intermediate Luther League, Salisbury 
Emmanuel Intermediate Luther League, Lincolnton 
Emmanuel Senior Luther League, Lincolnton 
‘Holy Trinity Intermediate Luther League, Gastonia 
St. Paul’s Young People’s Luther League, Dallas 
Western District Luther League 

Beth Eden Luther League, Newton 

St. James Senior Luther League, Newton 
Carl Litaker 

Dolan Calhoun 

Sarah Yoder 

Jose Moretz 

A. R. Bookout 

Hoke Ritchie 

Kathleen Humpries 

David Cooper 

Peggy Holt 

Dorothy Carter 

Sarah Rhyne 

Mary Lois Dellinger 

Mrs. Hoke Heavner 

Mabel Seagle 

Rosa Lynch 

Albert Cloninger 

Rachel Rhodes 

Roy Bookout 

Eula Robinson 

Vivian Rhyne 

Mrs. Carl Webb 

Mary Ann Crouse 

Bobby Cloninger 

Helen Leonard 


Mt. Calvary Luther League, Johnston 
Winnie Butt 

Otho Shealy 

Sarah Frances Shealy 

Joan Taylor 

Birdie Warner 

Emanuel Luther League, West Columbia 
Bethel Luther League, White Rock 
Charles Shealy 


TEXAS 
VIRGINIA, total 44 


St. James Luther League, Greeneville 

Holy Trinity Luther League, Lynchburg 

Clifton Gray 

Rev. Carl A. Honeycutt 

Elizabeth Kirkpatrick 

Mrs. Nellie Hite Spencer 

Henry Teaford Kirkpatrick 

Sue Spitler 

Mary Emma Conard 

Mildred Conard “ 

Mrs. John H. Fray 

Marion Conference Luther League 

Emmanuel-St. Matthew’s Luther League, 
New Market 

Trinity Luther League, Newport News 

Wythe Sharitz 

Jean Umberger 

Edith Topham 

St. Mark’s Luther League, Luray 

Sarah Shryock 

New Market Conference Luther League 

Trinity Luther League, Stephens City 


Evelyn Frye 


OHIO, total 18 
Lucy Swingle 
Bethel Luther League, Springfield 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST, total 4 
PENNSYLVANIA 


WEST VIRGINIA, total 3 
WISCONSIN, total 2 


CANADA, total 4 
Mr. and Mrs. Garfield Raymond 


MANITOBA, total 1 


Central Pennsylvania, total 128 
Richard Snyder 
Marie Kuhn 
Alfrata Stamets 
Ralph Harris 
Harry Evely 
Peggy E. Wood 
Cylde Orris, Jr. 
Bethany Senior-Young People’s Luther 
League, Altoona 
Trinity Luther League, Philadelphia 
St. Paul’s Senior Luther League, Millersburg 
St. Matthew’s Luther League, Williamsport 
Wm. F. Schwartz 
Rev. Herbert G. Kline 
Dorcas R. Miller 
Evelyn Emig 
L. R. Hobaugh 
Richard E, Heiland 
Clifford Harmon, by Immanuel Luther League, Norwood 
Bethlehem Intermediate Luther League, Harrisburg 
Messiah Senior Luther League, Harrisburg 
Holy Trinity Luther League, Narberth 


Ministerium, total 61 
William H. Hager 
Julia Krell, by St. John’s Senior Luther League, 
Wilkes-Barre 
Marlan Frantz 
Kenneth G. Hildebrand 
William Schell 
Miss Frances Kleeman 


Thirty 


Lu Qemouriam 


God called our loved 
ones, but we lose 
not wholly, 

What He has given; 

They live on earth 
in thought and deed, 
as truly 

As in His Heaven 

Whittier 


MCemorialized in Sustaining ACembership Fund 


Mrs. Anna Erler 


Memorialized by ‘Trinity Luther League, Valparaiso 
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PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


The third Convention of the Central Conference April 26th at 
Mt. Zion, North Side, Pittsburgh, opened with an inspirational devo- 
tional s€rvice conducted by Rev. W. T. D. Wilson, of Natrona 
Heights, in which, among other things, he stated that “religion is 
life—the life and mind of Jesus Christ in me.” The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Roy Henrickson; Vice-President, Wm. 
Spangler; Secretary, Rose Heurich; Assistant Secretary, Violet 
Brookey; Treasurer, Kathryn Johnson; Statistician, Jean Livingston, 
It was decided to hold joint Luther League devotional meetings each 
Sunday during the summer in various centrally located Conference 
churches. A committee was appointed to publicize the meetings and 
Provide the program. A beautiful handmade life service flag was 
dedicated. At the Vesper service Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, President of 
the Pittsburgh Synod, spoke on “Religion in Life.” 

The West Conference met May 3rd at St. John’s, Freedom, 
with 50 delegates and 53 visitors in attendance, convention theme, 
“Crusading for Christ.” The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Russell Reithmiller; Vice-President, Wm. Gregor; Secretary, 
Ruth Heckel; Assistant Secretary, Marjorie Martsolf; Treasurer, 
Harold Hollerman; Statistician, Olive Wahl. The convention closed 
with an inspirational candlelight service. 


RUTH E. BEYER, Publicity Secretary. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA © 


Last Call to Convention! 


If you Ministerium Luther Leaguers have not yet made plans 
to attend the Second Annual Convention of the Ministerium Luther 
League you'd better get busy. July 23, 24, 25, 1941, is none too 
far off. The stage has been set and your fellow leaguers of the 
Wilkes-Barre Conference are awaiting your arrival. 


The convention will be held in Christ Lutheran Church, Hazle- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Rev. Franklin T. Esterly, D.D., pastor. The 
theme will be “The Abiding Christ—in the Heart, in the Home, 
in the Church.” The Rev. Luther F. Schlenker, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Shenandoah, will be the Chaplain. Among those 
present will be Rev. Ralph J. Steinhauer, Maple Shade, N. J.; Rev. 
John L. Deaton, D.D., Baltimore, Md., and Rev. Henry Cornehlsen, 


_ Philadelphia, as principal convention speakers, 


Special features of the conventicn will include a Fellowship 
Breakfast, a Bible Forum, discussion of Results. and Experiences in 
the New Age-Grouping, the second annual Banquet and panel ses- 
sions on Youth Problems. The Intermediates will rally at Trinity 
Church, West Hazleton, on the morning of the twenty-fourth (24th) 
concluding with a Fellowship Luncheon at noon at the Y. W. C. A., 
Hazleton. 

Activities A-Field 

The Allentown Conference held its second annual convention 
on May 10th at Zion Church, Northampton, with “Be Ye Doers 
of the Word” as theme. Rev. Robert H. Gearhart, Jr., D.D., Stu- 
dent Pastor at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, deliv- 
ered the address. Special features included a Fellowship Dinner and 
a Quiz Program in presentation of the Luther League work. 


“Is Christ In My Life?” was the theme for the second annual 
convention of the Danville Conference on May 17th at St. Luke’s 
Church, Sunbury. Rev. Emil Weber, D.D., pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran, Pottsville, was the principal speaker. Highlights of the con- 
vention included a discussion group session, “Christ at Home, at 
Work, at School, at Play” and a Fellowship Luncheon. 

May 4th marked the first Vocational Guidance Conference held 
within the confines of the Ministerium Luther League. The Lan- 
caster Conference did the pioneering. The conference was held at 
Trinity Lutheran, Ephrata. 

The Lancaster Conference also conducted their second annual 
convention in the same month. “Christ’s Color Bearers” was the 
theme for the convention held at St. Paul’s Lutheran, Penryn, on 
May 24th. Sub-themes included “Black,” “Red,” “White,” “Blue” 
and “Gold.” The latter was the subect of the principal address 
which was delivered by Rev. William J. Ducker of Philadelphia. 
An additional highlight of the convention was the Banquet. 

The Norristown Conference held its forty-seventh annual con- 
vention on April 19th in St. Mark’s Lutheran, Pennsburg. The 
president of our Luther League of America, Mr. Alvin H. Schae- 
diger, was the principal speaker. 

The second annual convention of the Philadelphia Conference 
was held at Immanuel Lutheran, West Philadelphia, (on the first 
of May. The convention was preceded by a Fellowship Dinner in 
the social rooms of the host church. Rev. G. Elson Ruff of Phil- 
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adelphia delivered the principal address. “The Master’s Touch” was 
the convention theme. 


The Wilkes-Barre Conference is busy making preparations to 
entertain the Ministerium Leaguers at Hazleton on July 23, 24, 
25, 1941, 

Special News Note 


The Ministerium Board of Christian Education extends all 
Luther Leaguers a hearty invitation to attend the Summer School 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States at 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, August 10th to 17th. 


A daily conference period for the Luther League has been ar- 
ranged. Rev. William J. Ducker, Associate Secretary of the Luther 
League of America, will be the discussion leader. Additional high- 
lights of the Summer School will include first and second series 
leadership courses, both general and specialization; a Bible study 
course and mamy inspirational out-door services. There will also 
be planned programs for fellowship and recreation. 


FRANCIS K. KLINE, Publicity Chairman. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Life Service Day—Golden Jubilee Youth Rally 

May was an all-important month in the program of the Luther 
League of the District of Southern California. On May 4th many 
Leagues observed Life Service Day in the various churches. A 
Youth Rally was held as a part of the Golden Jubilee of the Synod 
of California on May 11th at the First Lutheran Church, Los An- 
geles. The speaker was Dr. Fred Weigman, president of Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebraska. The program was conducted by the 
Luther Leaguers. Greetings of the two districts and the Luther 
League of America were conveyed. 


Annual District Convention 


The annual convention of the district was held May 23-25 at 
Grace Lutheran Church, Alhambra, California. The speakers were 
Rev. Ernest Lamb of Pasadena; Babe Horrell, head coach, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and Professor Ballentyne Hendley 
of the University of Southern California. Dr. Anspach, the District 
Adviser, served as convention chaplain. Mr. Bill Haar, president, 
presided at the business sessions. The local committee under the 
leadership of Joseph Yule, made all the delegates welcome and did 
much to provide a worthwhile convention. 


League Leaders in the United States Army 
Two of our district's prominent Leaguers are now in the Servy- 
ice. Don Gray, former president of the First Church League in Los 
Angeles, and Robert R. Inslee, of Glendale, Second Vice-President 
of The Luther League of America, are now in the United States 
Army. 
HOWARD L. LOGAN, 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 


Third Annual Convention 


In addition to the regular departmental conferences, four in- 
teresting discussion groups will be features of the third annual 
Convention of the Luther League of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
at Camp Nawakwa, near Biglerville, on Sunday, Monday and Tues- 
day, August 24, 25 und 26. Topics for discussion will be: “Youth 
and Luther League Successes,” led by National President Alvin H. 
Schaediger; ‘Youth and the Christian Home,” “Youth and the Use 
of Leisure,” and ‘Youth and a Christian Training.” Leaders of the 
last three had not been selected at this writing. 

Each day’s program) on Monday and Tuesday will include a 
half-day of recreation in the early afternoon until supper. The 
special discussion groups will be in session Monday and Tuesday, 
beginning at 11 A. M. Departmental conferences will be on Educa- 
tion, Missions, Life Service and Intermediate only. Momday’s 
schedule calls for a fellowship supper at 4:45 P. M. and a scavenger 
hunt and weiner roast at 7:30 P. M. The convention will operate 
on Standard Time. 

Register Early 


Dr. George W. Nicely, Johnstown, has accepted an invitation 
to speak at the closing session on Tuesday. Other speakers were 
announced in an earlier issue. The first session is scheduled for 
Sunday at 2 P. M. Each district may send ten delegates and each 
local League, two delegates from any age group, and the pastor. 
Because of the limited accommodations, Leaguers are requested to 
make reservations as early as possible with Mrs. Edna Stricker King, 
Executive Secretary, 707 Hummel Avenue, Lemoyne, Pa. 


Thirty-one 
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Travel Arrangements Me . 


‘If you will be traveling by train or bus to Gettysburg, you may 
| the camp and transportation to the convention site will be pro- 
Lara Those “wishing to attend the Sunday session only will be re- 
quired to pay $1.00 registration fee and this will entitle the visitors 
_ to the evening meal and a copy of the convention program. Regu- 
Jar delegates will pay $1.00 in advance and $5.00 at the camp. 


Don’t forget to register early! We’ll see you at Nawakwa on 
August 24, 25 and 26, at our biggest and best convention! 


_ Harrisburg District. A crowd of almost 300 Leaguers and 
friends attended the annual Spring Social in the Central Y. M. C. A. 
‘The entertainment was featured by folk dancing and, needless to 
say, everyone had a good time. 
‘Rev. George F. Harkins, Penbrook, was the speaker at the 
‘annual Lykens Valley Rally held in Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
- Williamstown. More than 100 representatives were present from 
Gordon, Lykens, Millersburg, Harrisburg, Penbrook, Berrysburg, 
Killinger and Williamstown. 

_? York District. A large group attended the annual fellowship 
supper in Grace Lutheran Church, Red Lion. Dr. Harvey D. 
[oover, of Gettysburg Seminary, was the speaker. The theme was 
‘The Ascending Christ.” 

‘Rey. Alton Motter, of Harrisburg, was to speak at the annual 
Life Service Hillside Conference on June 12, on Reservoir Hill. 


‘ Miss Evelyn Emig, Social Secretary, announced that two Sum- 
mer socials will be held. The dates, places and speakers were 
scheduled as follows: June 24, St. Paul’s, Spring Grove, Russell 
Thompson, York, former District President; and July 15, St. John’s, 
- Abbottstown, Robert Menges, former District President and Past 
President of the Luther League of Pennsylvania. 


York District Delegates to Kitchener in July 


‘District delegates to the National Convention at Kitchener- 
faterloo, Canada, will be Richard E. Heiland, Miss Dorcas Miller 
Miss Evelyn Emig, with Lester Zeiders as the alternate. 


GEORGE K. KEET, Jr., Publicity Secretary 


BEAUTY IN A WAR-WEARY WORLD 

At last there is a note of hope in this weary world: 
e number of beauty parlors is on the rise. Accord- 
ing to Census Bureau reports these feminine sanctums 
increased from 61,355 in 1935 to 83,071 in 1939. In the 
same period their receipts jumped from $171,943,000 to 
-$231,670,000. This figure represents the national cost of 
beauty treatments, it should be emphasized. If any indi- 
vidual husband or father of growing daughters protests 
that he alone paid out that much, he is only boasting. 
_. If there is anything slightly ominous in the fact 
that during those same four years the number of barber 
: yeapees declined by 3,155, it should not cause alarm. Men 
are kept so busy financing finger waves, shampoos, mud 
re packs, permanents, manicures, pedicures, rouge, lipstick, 
_ mascara and 1,001 shades of nail. polish that naturally 
they find time for only an annual or semi-annual haircut. 
_ But men deserve no pity. Their daily lives now are 
‘surrounded with beauty, concerning which the poet 
Keats, as everybody knows, said, “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty.” How’s that again? An industry that could 
: _ Produce $231,670,000 worth of truth would be something. 


| MOTION PICTURES 


ROCKY BOY TODAY 


Indian Mission at Rocky Boy Reservation, Montene— 
Sun Dance to Holy Communion 


Write for list of other films. 


Guard against disappointment by consulting us 
before renting motion pictures. 


LUTHERAN FILM SERVICE 
A Division of Religious Teaching Pictures 
77 West Washington Chicago, IIL 
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‘Christian Service in Statesmanship ............... 
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special 
For Luther League Day a special service, “Alwa 
Christ’s Way,” is being prepared, which will help 
in promoting the Luther League program and 
Luther League work. The service and other inate 
will be available from Headquarters after the first of 
September. Copies of same may be secured by writing — 


to The Luther League of America, 405 Muhlenberg 
Building, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


[mportant Notice 


Beginning with this issue, you will notice that 
we have omitted the topics material for the In- — 
termediate Group. These materials, together with | ; 
materials for program building, will be published 
in the July-August-September issue of the Inter- 
mediate Quarterly Helps. Send your subscrip-— 
tions for the Intermediate Quarterly Helps to The 
Luther League of America, 405 Muhlenberg Build- 
ing, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
There is no advance in price. 


Order a number of copies for your. Interme- 
diate Group at once! 
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THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 


DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


“was graduated from Wittenberg College.” 


These simple, but five important words appearing in bi- 
ographies and obituaries the world over give the key to the 
character of those 

HO in their youth at Wittenberg learned how to 
fashion their genius to the needs of the age . . . 

WHO at Wittenberg learned how to be strengthened 
in faith in God ... 

WHO at Wittenberg found the way from selfishness, 

cynicism, ingratitude . . . 

Five simple words must be sustained in value. Five thou- 
sand alumni everywhere will agree that Wittenberg College, 
in undertaking a campaign for more than a million dollars, 
must be supported by generous contributions so that 

“was graduated from Wittenberg College” 
must continue to mean more and more 

So, for students now at Wittenberg and for those to come, 
the million is now needed to realize a greater college on the 
h-storic and beloved campus in Springfield, Ohio. 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 18:2 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College posseszes an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


68th Year 


RATES $435.00 to $485.00 
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MARION COLLEGE 


A Lutheran College For Young Women 


Accredited Junior College and last two years of High 
School in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia 


LIBERAL ARTS 
PRE-LIBRARY 
PRE-NURSING 
PRE-JOURNALISM 
PRE-SOCIAL WORK 


Happy home and social life in atmosphere of Southern culture 
Oe 


Catalogue and Viewbook 
H. J. RHYNE, President 


Muhlenberg College 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


A standard liberal arts college of the highest grade, ap- 
proved by The Association of American Universities. A 
Strong scholarly faculty. Excellent preparation for those who 
will enter the study of Theology, Medicine, Dentistry, Law, 
Teaching, and Business. New buildings and equipment. 


For catalogue and information, write to: 


Levering Tyson, Litt.D., LL.D. - - - - President 
Harry A. Benfer, A.M. - - = = + = Registrar 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 


Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight felds of concentration. — ; 

Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. : 

Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and adequate program of student activites. 

Personal attention to the individual student. i 

Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses 
For Catalogue, Write JAMES C. KINARD, President 


EDUCATION 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 
HOME ECONOMICS 
MUSIC 

SPEECH 


BOX L, MARION, VIRGINIA 


429-437 HERR STREET 


The Finest wards 
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Hand Carved in Solid Oak 


Suitable for Awards of Merit, Honor Roll, Gifts for Officers, for hanging in 
Luther League Meeting Room. A new line of the finest workmanship pos- 
sible. All pieces are hand-carved in natural oak and the Luther League 
Emblem is faithfully reproduced in full colors unless otherwise specified. 


Light Oak Dark Oak Light Oak Light Oak 
TOSS Plaque Cross 744" Cross 10%" 
Full Colors Full Colors Full Colors Emblem Full Colors Emblem ‘ 
29” x 19" DZ a OW, 2A esc Se Plain $5.00 18” x 12% Plain $7.00 
$16.50 $6.75 $12.00 Colors $6.25 $8.50 Colors $8.25 = 
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6” aye Dark Oak 
Emblem Emblem Seri, Scroll 
Plain $3.75 Plain $2.75 Plaque — 


Colors $4.75 Colors $3.75 13” x 10” jap ae 
$15.00 


$20.00 


These items are in stock but ample time should be given for packing and 
safe transportation. Prices listed above are F. O. B. Harrisburg, Penna. Ship- 
ment of larger items by Express Collect. Remittance must accompany order. 


Sold Exclusively by 
aA 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 
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HARRISBURG, PENNA 


